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THE ELEMENT OF PROGRESS IN CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 


Among the comments which the editorial article in our July 
issue on “A New Type of Christianity” has called forth two seem to 
us to justify and call for a further word from us. 

The Watchman of Boston concludes its comment as follows: 


On the whole, the trouble with the editorial in the Biblical World is that it 
gives the impression that it was written in a cloister by one who is ignorant of 
the character of the Christianity of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It 
smells of books rather than of men. It sets up a man of straw, a type of Chris- 
tianity which has not existed for hundreds of years, in order to criticize it. If 
the thirteen editors of the Biblical World will get outside the walls of the Univer- 
sity and become acquainted with Christianity as it lives in the lives of men and 
women, they will learn that what they assume to be a new type of Christianity 
is not new in any sense, but is the Christianity of the common men and women 
who make up our churches. 


The Journal and Messenger of Cincinnati says: 


The editorial admits that “there is one question respecting it that is as yet 
unanswered. It will be scientific, ethical, practical, and altruistic; will it be 
religious ?”” We answer: Oh, yes, it will be religious; but it will not be Chris- 
tianity. It will be rationalism, the same old fellow with whom we have battled 
for the decades and the century past, coming to us a little ‘“transmogrified,” 
but still the same old traitor. He prophesies ‘‘not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of men.” The editorial closes with this sentence: “It 
will not be the religion of authority; will it be the religion of the Spirit?” It is 
safe to answer in the negative. The religion of the Spirit gives the Spirit some- 
thing to do. It looks to him for a work of grace, the regeneration of the soul. 
That is what the ‘new type of Christianity” does not recognize as needful, 
There is no Christ in it; no Holy Spirit in it. It cannot be Christian. 
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These criticisms cannot of course both be valid. What we have 
affirmed cannot be the Christianity of the common men and women 
who make up the churches, and at the same time quite out of the 
pale of Christianity. In fact each criticism is an answer to the other. 
We may legitimately appeal to the first writer to prove to the second 
that our views are not wholly un-Christian, but are commonly held 
by present-day Christians, and to the second to prove that what we 
wrote is not so commonplace as to be unworthy of utterance. 

But there is a much more serious question at issue than the pro- 
priety of our utterance. We are glad to have the assurance of the 
Watchman that the views we stated are widely held. We ourselves 
affirmed that the type of Christianity we described was already in 
existence, and was only partly new. How new its new elements 
are, or how widely they are held, are matters of relatively little con- 
sequence. The more vital question is whether the existence of new 
elements in a type of Christianity condemns it, as several of those 
who have criticized our utterances seem to feel. Is Christianity intel- 
lectually immobile? Or is it, on the contrary, always open to the 
acceptance of new light, and consequent modification of old views ? 

On this point we believe it important steadfastly to maintain that 
the latter view, so far from being un-Christian, is integral to Chris- 
tianity and essential to its strength and progress. As we have before 
affirmed in these pages, the capacity for receiving increments of 
truth and leaving behind those partial truths which are displaced 
by new and clearer perception of truth, was stamped on our re- 
ligion by its Founder. Jesus not only pointed out the invalidity of 
certain elements of the Old Testament morality, and opened the 
eyes of men to larger views of truth, but he did this in such way as 
to imply that a like right belonged to others in proportion as they 
also possessed the requisite insight, which is itself conditioned on 
filial fellowship with God. The apostle Paul followed in the foot- 
steps of his Master in this matter. With perhaps a less clear percep- 
tion of the principle involved than Jesus possessed, he yet even more 
expressly affirmed the displacement of ordinances and statutes by 
principles of action that left to the individual large liberty and corre- 
spondingly large responsibility in respect to conduct. “If ye are 
led by the Spirit ye are not under law,” he declared, and in that 
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declaration committed himself to the religion of.the Spirit as against 
that of any other authority, and to the morality of love as against 
that of statute. 

Now, in this principle, central in the teaching both of Jesus and of 
Paul, is involved the right and the duty of the church to be ever moving 
forward into larger knowledge of truth, and, if need require, to new 
conceptions of duty. Herein, moreover, is one secret of stability, 
not in unchangeableness of belief, not in adherence to the dogmas or 
practices of the past in the face of access of knowiedge calling for 
their modification, but in steadfast adherence to the effort to find 
the truth, and to conform our action to the truth. It is on persistence 
in this effort that all other sciences found their claim to the attention 
and respect of men. In so far as Christian theology and ethics lag 
behind, grudgingly conceding the principle, they not only lose influence 
with thoughtful men, but belie the Spirit that gave Christianity its 
birth. It was the scribes and Pharisees that stood for the stability 
of immovableness; it was Jesus and Paul who defended the principle 
of progress in the perception of truth, with consequent revision and 
deepening of the definitions of truth and duty, and depended on these 
things to secure stability. 

This is not to say that everything is fluid and uncertain. The 
great principles of the Christian religion and morality, faith in the 
Heavenly Father, and love toward our fellow-men—after the test 
of centuries of experience these abide unshaken and unshakable. 
And with them stand the revelation of God in the person of his Son 
Jesus Christ, the abiding presence and work of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of men of faith, the sinfulness of sin, the duty of repentance, 
the possibility of forgiveness and of the life of fellowship with God, 
issuing in a life of devotion, like that of Jesus, to the doing of God’s 
will and the service of mankind. 

These things remain unshaken in the hearts and faith of Christian 
men, not because they are in principle exempt from investigation, but 
because they are firmly attested in Christian experience. But there 
are many other matters with which theology has been wont to con- 
cern itself which neither in principle nor by experience are placed 
beyond the pale or necessity of investigation. Respecting all these, 
whether they pertain to the cosmogony of the Book of Genesis, or 
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theories of atonement, or the authority of Scripture, or the validity 
of the apocalyptic elements of New Testament eschatology, Christian 
thinkers have and must maintain the right of investigation and the 
duty of accepting the results of such investigation, whether these 
accord with views previously held or are perchance quite new. 
It still belongs to the scribe instructed unto the Kingdom of God to 
bring forth things both new and old. It is still in the power of the 
Holy Spirit to lead Christians into all truth. 

We regret that our defense of this important principle of our 
religion should seem to any of our fellow-Christians to be essentially 
un-Christian. Their denial of the possibility of the gospel’s capacity 
to appropriate our growing knowledge of God’s universe forces us 
to the conviction that they have misread the New Testament, and 
unwittingly abandoned the position which Jesus occupied and for 
which the apostle Paul vigorously contended. But we are very far 
from affirming that they are therefore not Christians. For as in 
the days of the apostles, so now also there is room in the Christian 
church for the sincere and conscientious adherents of authority- 
religion, and for the emulators of the great apostle of freedom. Let 
every modern apostle and teacher give each to the other right hands 
of fellowship as a pledge that the gospel which they hold in common, 
though not indeed without those specific elements of difference 
which the experience of each demands, they will preach, each to 
those to whom each is sent, and, speaking the truth with fidelity to 
individual conviction, will speak it also in love. 
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CANA OF GALILEE 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


Cana in Galilee is mentioned only in the Fourth Gospel; here 
was the scene of the marriage feast (John 2:1, 11), the place of the 
healing of the nobleman’s son (4:46-54), and the home of Nathanael 
(21:2). To the ordinary tourist in Palestine the site of this place 
is scarcely a matter of dispute. The carriage road from Nazareth 
to Tiberias bears him, within the hour, to the picturesque Kefr Kenna 
(lit. the Village of Kenna) with its Greek and Latin churches, its 
sacred waterpots—if he wishes to see them—and its undeniably 
picturesque village fountain. Here all the circumstances, the main 
road to the lake up which it is so easy to picture the anxious father 
coming to seek healing for his son; the spring, now by long associa- 
tion with the site become itself a sacred spot, and lastly the apparent 
unanimity of Christian tradition, all tend to impress the traveler. 
And yet there is little except ecclesiastical tradition to support the 
identification, so little indeed that it is strange that its claims should 
still be so largely admitted. 

Among the first objections is the name itself. Kava in Greek 
almost certainly represents the Hebrew M3p Kanah, of which the 
Arabic equivalent (as we find [John 2:1] in the Arabic New Testa- 
ment) is Lsls—the hard Hebrew Koph corresponding with the 
Arabic Kaj. Now, the Kenna of Kefr Kenna is written GS, with 
a soft Kaj o which corresponds to the Hebrew 3 Kaph. Although 
the letters seem almost the same to Western ears they are not inter- 
changeable, and there is a marked difference in pronunciation. A 
further difference, not perhaps so important, is the doubling of the 
nun: Kenna instead of Kana. But beyond this, the actual name 
lls Kana, the practical equivalent of the Hebrew 3p and the 
exact equivalent of the Greek Kava, is by'no means unknown in 
Galilee. Firstly, we have L642 ‘ain Kana “the spring of Kana,” 
not far to the south of the village of Reineh close to Nazareth, a site 
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which the late Colonel Conder considered a possible one for Cana 
of Galilee; secondly, there is the large and important modern village 
of Kana, seven miles southeast of Tyre, which was erroneously iden- 
tified by Eusebius and Jerome as the Cana of Galilee of the gospel, 
but which was fairly certainly the Kanah of Josh. 19:28; and thirdly, 
there is bls %&,s Khurbet Kana, the ruin of Kana, on the northern 
edge of the Battauf within sight of the hills of Nazareth and some 
eight English miles north of it. This Khurbet Kana was reidentified 
by the late Dr. Robinson (Biblical Researches, I1, 346-49; LI, 108) 


THE SPRING AT KEFR KENNA 


as Cana of Galilee, but he unfortunately reported that it was called 
by the natives Kana el Jalil=Cana of Galilee. Were this the uni- 
versal custom it would no doubt be an important confirmation of 
this view, but this is far from being the case; indeed, such a name 
is unknown to the unsophisticated fellahin. On my recent visit 
there I had as guide a very intelligent native of Reineh who told me 
he had never heard any other name than Khurbet Kana, and whose 
answer to my question as to where was Kana el Jalil, was “In the 
gospel.”” Far more important is the testimony of the late Rev. T. 
Zeller’ of the Church Missionary Society, who passed many years in 


1 Quarterly Statement P.E. Fund (1869), 71 ff. 
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Nazareth, that he never heard such a name. In any argument 
regarding this site it is better to neglect the name Kana el Jalil as of 
altogether doubtful authenticity. Unfortunately the discrediting of 
this name has been used as an argument against the site. 

But identity of name is not in itself enough to prove identity of 
site, and so, in order fairly to weigh the evidence of the rival sites, 
Kefr Kenna, which I have visited dozens of times, and the less- 
known Khurbet Kana, I have just paid a special visit to the latter 
place. I propose briefly to describe here both my route and the 
locality itself. Although off the ordinary tourist routes it is an easy 
site to visit from Nazareth, and I managed to see both Khurbet Kana 
and Tell Jefat—the site of Jotapata—and join my fellow-travelers 
who came from Nazareth by the carriage road, early in the after- 
noon. One route, doubtless the best during the winter and early 
spring months when much of the Battauf is a dangerous bog, lies 
through Seffartyeh, the ancient Sepphoris. The way I took in the 
middle of April is more direct. 

We left Nazareth at 6:15 A.M. and at first proceeded by the carriage 
road. From the top of the hill before the descent to Reineh there 
is a fine view northward. To the northwest, three miles distant, 
lay Seffariyeh; somewhat more to the north, across the western 
extremity of the Battauf lay Kefr Menda, and on the mountains be- 
hind it Kaukeb was visible. The position of Khurbet Kana, almost due 
north, can easily be seen from this point, as it occupies a rounded 
hillock clearly defined from the mountains behind it, upon the 
northern border of the Battauf. The village of Rummaneh is imme- 
diately south of it upon the southern edge of the plain and Khurbet 
Ruma—an important ruin, the Roma of the Talmud—lies another 
mile to the west of Rummaneh. At 6:35 we passed the village foun- 
tain of Reineh and almost at once left the carriage road and took 
a path to the right which led us across a fertile, corn-filled valley up 
to the village of Meshhed.? This evidently occupies a site of impor- 
tance, the earliest remains being contained in a flattened ¢ell lying 
above and to the west of the modern village. The tomb of Nebi 
Yunas, i.e., the prophet Jonah, is shown here. There are also rock- 

2 Fl mesh-hed means “‘the shrine.” 

3 From the writings of various pilgrims the site would appear to have changed. 
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cut tombs around. This place is, by a very probable tradition, the 
site of Gath Hepher, the birthplace of the prophet Jonah (II Kings 
14:25). After passing a small spring at 7 A.M. we took the left 
of two branching tracks. Kefr Kenna and a ruined site somewhat 
to its west called Khurbet Kenna were visible on our right—also the 
whole plain of Tor‘an. Our road gradually descended down brush- 
wood-covered slopes until we reached the winding valley which 
drains the Sahl Tor‘an. Following this through fertile cultivated 
fields, at 8 A.M. we had opposite to us the ridge on which lies Rum- 


KEFR KENNA 
From the Nazareth Road 


maneh. This is clearly an ancient site, as is shown by the rock-cut 
tombs and cisterns, and it is probably that of the Rimmon of Zebulon 
(Josh. 19:13; I Chron. 6:77). Crossing the rocky ridge we descended 
into the plain of the Battauf which was dotted all over with yokes 
of oxen and flocks of goats. From here an almost direct pathway 
leads across the plain to Khurbet Kana, which we reached at 
8:45 A.M. The season was then sufficiently advanced to allow of 
our having a secure path. Very different, however, was the experi- 
ence of the late Dr. Thomson, author of The Land and the Book 
(II, 303), at this place. He writes 
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The day we crossed the Battauf the eastern half of it was a lake and the path 
from Rummaneh to Kana led through the oozy, spongy end of it—a most nervous 
ride. For two miles the horses waded through mud and water to the knees along 
an invisible path less than two feet wide which had been tramped down to a con- 
sistency sufficient to arrest the sinking foot for a moment; but, if the careless 
or jaded animal stepped on one side or the other, it sank into a quivering quagmire. 


Before proceeding to describe Khurbet Kana I will briefly narrate 
the rest of my journey. There is a deep valley running nearly due 
east and west which, after reaching the western side of the hill on 
which lies Khurbet Kana, turns south to the plain; this isolates that 
hill from the mountains to its west. This valley is usually described 
as Wady Jefat, though my guide called it Wady Kana. Up this we 
rode. The southern slopes on our left were covered thick with dwarf 
oaks and terebinths. After ten minutes we reached a point where 
the wady divides;+ we took the branch which ran in a northerly 
direction. In five minutes we reached an open plateau occupied by 
a bedouin encampment with flocks and herds. We asked to be 
directed to Khurbet Jefat, which we had come to seek, and we were 
led to a narrow neck of land connecting the mountain mass to the 
northwest with a great isolated hill to the southwest. The whole of 
this neck is covered thick with ruined walls, among which there are 
many large stones. At one point there is a rough pool for collecting 
rain water. The ruins, as they stand, belong to a much later age 
than that of Josephus, but I should have very little doubt but that 
the stones have been carried here from the hill above—Tell Jefat— 
the site of the strongly fortified city of Jotapata. The ruin—Khurbet 
Jefat—could never have been a defensible site; on the other hand, 
many visitors to Tell Jefat have remarked upon the extraordinary 
absence of ruins on the site of the fortress. I believe the above is 
the true explanation. Our bedouin guides now led us to the hill 
itself. It is a place of extraordinary natural strength, isolated on 
three sides by two very deep valleys with semi-precipitous slopes at 
many parts. It is, as Josephus describes, shut away among the 
mountains. Its one weak spot is the narrow neck to the northwest 
above referred to, but even on this side the summit of the hill is 
considerably higher than the ground around. The bedouin led us 


4 The two arms of this valley isolate the hill of Jefat from the surrounding country. 
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first around the sides of the hill to show us the many spacious caves— 
most of them at one time cemented to serve as reservoirs—which at 
several different levels honeycomb the surface. In some of these 
caves we found herds of cattle sheltering from the sun. The summit 
itself is a bare rock surface, cut in places to receive the foundations 
of walls and pierced by the openings of two or three cisterns. 
Although the destruction of the Jewish defenses against the Romans 
is complete, yet the general description of Josephuss—allowing for a 
certain degree of oriental exaggeration—so fits the site as to make 
its identification certain. We left at 10:15 A.M., rapidly retraced 
our steps down the wady, passed Khurbet Kana at 10:50, skirted the 
whole northern and eastern edges of the Battauf, and reached the 
southeast corner at 12:25. Here there is a steep ascent to the moun- 
tain ridge between the Battauf and the Plain of Tor‘an. We reached 
the summit at 12:38. The view here is extensive on both sides. 
For a time we followed the remains of an ancient road running east 
and west and then took a diagonal line south of the village of Nimrin 
and at 1:15 P.M. joined the carriage road close to Liabieh. 

We return now to Khurbet Kana. It does not seem to me that 
any adequate description of this place has been given. Robinson 
writes, ‘The situation is fine. It was once a considerable village of 
well built houses, now deserted. Many of the dwellings are in ruins. 
There are also several arches belonging to modern houses; but we 
could discover no traces of antiquity.”° The late Rev. J. Zeller 
says: “It lies on a very narrow terrace, scarcely to be called a terrace, 
on the steep side of the hill bordering on the plain of the Battauf.’’’ 
Guérin® gives a much more complet picture. The fact is, the 
remains lie on a rounded hill isolated on all sides, though connected 
by a low neck with the mountains to the north. The site is an 
important one, easily defended in olden days, as its sides are every- 
where steep and the hills around at considerable distance. On the 
southern slopes of this hill some half-way up—perhaps two hundred 
feet above the plain—are the ruined walls of some fifty or sixty Arab 

5 Josephus, Bell. Jud., III, vii, 3-36. 

6 Biblical Researches, III, 108. 

7 Quarterly Statement P. E. Fund (1869), 71-73. 

8 Quoted in the Memoirs of the P.E. Fund, I, 313-14. 
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houses, some of which have recently been utilized as cattle pens. 
Even here are some half-hidden cisterns and traces of an important 
road. The remains, however, of real antiquity lie at a higher level, 
a point of which several writers appear to be unaware. Excavated 
in the strata of softer limestone running some yards below the sum- 
mit plateau are a number of rock-cut cave-tombs; I visited as many 
as six in a few minutes. The roughly level hilltop is pierced in 
all directions with ancient cisterns. I saw over a dozen, and many 
more have their mouths hidden by earth or brushwood. There are 
extensive foundations of walls in all directions, and several large holes 
where vaults have fallen in. The whole surface is covered with 
small fragments of Roman pottery. Then can be no question that 
this site was occupied by a very considerable population in Roman 
and probably too in earlier times. The site and the remains reminded 
me much of et Tell—the site of Bethsaida—in the Bataihah.° It is 
certainly one of the strongest natural sites in the neighborhood. 
From the base of this steep hill the great plain of el Battauf stretches 
out east and south and west. From its summit the inhabitants of 
the town must have viewed all that happened on the whole plain. 
The Battauf is half a quagmire after the winter’s rain, as the eastern 
end has no outlet and becomes water-logged; it must always have 
been unhealthy for permanent residence, and the modern villages 
around its edges are raised above its level. Cana,‘ ome four hundred 
feet up, must have had freedom from the evil influences of the marshes 
and considerably fresher breezes. The one drawback to the site is its 
absence of any spring; this, as has been mentioned, was compensated 
for by the construction of numerous cisterns. The neighboring fields 
must have been abundantly supplied with'water, and possibly around 
its base flourished the reed which gave its name Kanah to the place. 
Even at the time of my visit a number of patches of marshy land 
were visible. The plain at the foot of Jebal Kana was covered with 
a rich crop of beans and farther out was being ploughed for the 
sowing of sesame. 

It may be taken as certain that there was here a small but impor- 
tant and strongly situated town in New Testament times, and we 
have every reason to believe from the common survival of ancient 

° See Studies in Galilee, 102-4. 
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names that the town was called Kana. It is mentioned that Herod 
the Great had his headquarters at a village of Cana in Galilee.*° No 
site in this neighborhood would be more probable than this. Josephus 
in his Life says: “Now at this time my abode was in a village of 
Galilee which is named Cana.”’** And further in another passage he 
states that he lived in “the great plain, the name of which was 
Asochis.”’?? Putting these passages together it appears evident that 


‘this is the spot indicated. It is possible, but not, I imagine, at all 


probable, that there were two villages of the name Kana within six 
miles, and almost within sight, of each other. This supposition is 
necessary if Kefr Kenna is the Cana of the Fourth Gospel. 

It has frequently been urged as an objection to the Khurbet Kana 
site that it is off any highroad and therefore an unlikely spot for 
Jesus to visit, Whereas Kefr Kenna is on the highroad from Nazareth 
to Tiberias. Now, as regards the latter statement, there is no 
question but that the present highroad is a result of the most impor- 
tant traffic in recent years having been that of pilgrims and tourists. 


_Nazareth has an importance quite out of proportion to its position, 
_ as an obscure village, in Christ’s time. The road has in spite of 


considerable physical difficulties been carried along its present route 
in order to enable travelers to visit these sites. The great Roman 
highroads ran east and west along the plains; one south of Nazareth 
along the northern edge of the great Plain of Esdraelon, another 
from Acca through Sefftriyeh (Sepphoris) and along the Plain of 
Tor‘an. Kefr Kenna, it is true, would have been not far from this, 
but not on it. But we may be certain that Kana (i.e., the town 
represented by Khurbet Kana) was on a highroad. I have myself 
followed the evident traces of an ancient road which ran from Caper- 
naum through Gennesaret, up the Wady Hamam, past the Jewish city 
Arbela (now Irbid, with its old synagogue), past Hattin, the Caphar 
Hattia of the Talmud, through the town, of name now unknown, 
whose remains, including those of a Jewish synagogue, are called 
Umm el‘Amed. From there the road skirted the northern edge of the 
Battauf till it reached Kana, when it must have divided, one branch 
having run up the Wady Jafat to Jotapata and Cabul (the Cabolo of 
Josephus), and the-other more important branch passing through Kefr 
10 Josephus, Bell. Jud., 1, 17, §5; cf. § 3. 11 Vita, $17. 12 Vita, 41. 
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Menda (also mentioned in the Talmud), through Asochis, to Ptolemais 
and Sepphoris. It is not mere inference that this route existed; there 
is mention of it in Josephus. In his Life, §71, we read that when 
Sylla, commander of the forces opposed to Josephus, “pitched his 
camp at five furlongs distance from Julias” (i.e., Bethsaida) he “set 
a guard upon the roads, both that which led to Cana and that which 
led to the fortress Gamala.” The former of these roads was important 
enough to need a special guard because Cana and the neighboring 
Plain of Asochis were the geographical centers of the Jewish rising 
and the headquarters of Josephus and his party. If they were in 
those days the center of Jewish life it is probable the same was the 
case in our Lord’s life, and if so there is an additional reason for his 
having pursued such a route. What route would he by choice have 
taken? The Roman highways along which passed the pride and 
pomp of Rome down to the degraded and Roman Tiberias, or the 
quieter route through a succession of Jewish towns and villages, down 
to the scene of his activity on the northern shore? We have a clear 
answer in his own words to his disciples (Matt. 10:5), ““Go not into 
any way of the Gentiles.” It would clearly appear to have been 
his own policy to confine his mission entirely to the Jewish centers. 
The time was short and, as he said to his disciples, “ye shall not 
have gone through the cities of Israel (as contrasted with those of 
the Gentiles) till the Son of Man be come” (Matt. 10:23, R.V.). It 
may be added that it is exceedingly likely that he would avoid the 
Romanized capital Sepphoris; but'an even shorter route, which I have 
described, through Gath Hepher and Rimmon of Zebulon, would 
be available. To us a “sacred site”’ is intrinsically nothing, but if 
the identification I am here supporting is correct it opens up several 
new thoughts. Firstly, Cana was a more important place, on account 
of its naturally strong position, than modern writers have supposed ; 
secondly, Jesus’ usual route to Capernaum was a different ont from 
that which most visitors to the country unthinkingly conclude, and 
indeed it was a route pursued by very few even of Bible students; 
and thirdly, it is interesting to notice that the labors of the Master 
were in the very center of the later Jewish disaffection, and some of 
them in the very spot which the rebel leader of that time actually 
made his headquarters. 
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There is one remaining aspect of the question which has still to 
be discussed, namely the tradition. To some minds the fact that a 
place has long been venerated by pious pilgrims will carry weight, 
to others"it means nothing. As regards Cana of Galilee I hope to 
show by references to the writings of the mediaeval pilgrims that the 
tradition that Kefr Kenna was the site goes back no further than the 
seventeenth century and that from the earliest time from which we 
have any exact statements of locality the site of Cana has been at Khur- 
bet Kana. It is true that there are some two or three loose statements 
from pilgrims who did not visit either site which appear to favor 
the Kefr Kenna site, but the reader will see how indefinite these are 
compared with the precise accounts we have from pilgrims who, in 
the majority of cases, had themselves visited the spot. 

The references of the earlier pilgrims are far from definite. The 
“Holy Paula” (382-84) went by a “swift journey” to Nazareth, and 
thence to “Cana and Caphernaum, the witnesses of his miracles.” 
The first reference which has any definiteness as regards geographical 
points is that of Sacwulf, who visited Palestine about 1102-3. He 
writes: 

From Nazareth, Chana of Galiles—where our Lord changed the water into 
wine at the marriage—is distant about six miles to the north, situated on a hill. 
There is nothing left there except the monastery which is called Architriclini [i.e., the 
‘house of the ruler of the feast’’]. Between Nazareth and Chana of Galilee about 
half-way is a village which is called Roma where all pilgrims going from Accaron 
to Tiberias are entertained, having Nazareth on the right and Galilee on the left. 


The reader with the sketch map before him will see at a glance 
that the description can only refer to Khurbet Kana. The details 
are so exact that when some of the contemporary pilgrims,*? quoting 
one from the other, speak of Cana in Galilee being two miles from 
Sepphoris “toward the east,” it seems more probable that the points 
of the compass have been mixed up than that they mean a different 
place. Those who study the Pilgrim texts will see this mixing-up of 
north and east is not unknown in other places. There is no writer 
of this time who gives a clear account of Cana of Galilee whose 
testimony evidently refers to Kefr Kenna. The order in which the 


13 As, for example, John of Wiirzburg, Theodorich, and Pseudo Beda all in the 
twelfth century. 
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place names come is no decisive evidence. Thus Joannes Phocas 
(1185) writes: 


Now, the first place after Ptolemais is Semphori [i.e., Sepphoris], a city of 
Galilee, almost entirely uninhabited and displaying not even a remnant of its 
former prosperity. After this is Cana, a very small fortified place, as it appears 
at this day. Here the Saviour turned the-water into wine. And now comes the 
city of Nazareth, etc. 


This the late Sir Charles Wilson considered as evidence that 
Cana was at Kefr Kenna, but it is not so if the good pilgrim was 
deliberately making a round of the holy sites. This is the order in 
which he would have visited them had Cana been Khurbet Kana. 

An anonymous pilgrim before 1187 writes, “It is one mile from 
Nazareth to Sephoria where St. Anne was born. From thence it is 
six miles to Cana of Galilee.” The distances are only moderately 
correct, but fit Khurbet Kana much better than Kefr Kenna. The 
evidence of the German monk Burkhard (about 1280) is very clear. 
He writes: 


In the second division of the eastern quarter starting from Acre to the south- 
east, four leagues from Acre one comes to Cana of Galilee, where the Lord turned 
water into wine. The place is shown at this day where the six waterpots stood 
and the dining-room wherein the tables were. Now these places, like almost all 
the other places wherein the Lord wrought any work, are underground, and one 
goes down to them by many steps into a crypt..... To the north Cana of 
Galilee has a tall mountain on whose slope it stands. At its foot on the south 
side it has a very fair plain which Josephus calls Carmelion; it reaches as far as 
Sephora and is exceeding fertile and pleasant. About two leagues to the south of 
Cana of Galilee on the road from Sephora to Tiberias is a village named Ruma, 
wherein the prophet Jonah is said to have been buried. This village stands 
beneath the mountain which comes from Nazareth and bounds the aforesaid valley 
of Carmelion on the south side. 


Here again, the mountain to the north, the plain to the south stretching 
to Sepphoris, the mention of Ruma, etc., all make it absolutely clear 
to which site reference is made. 

In 1321 the Venetian Marino Sanuto visited the Holy Land and 
wrote a book illustrated with maps. In the descriptive part he refers 
to Cana of Galilee in almost the words of Burkhard, and in the map 
he puts Cana clearly, with a mountain to its north and a plain stretch- 
ing south to Sepphoris. 
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Just a century later John Poloner visited the Holy Land, and in 
his description of Cana of Galilee uses almost, the same words as 
those of Burkhard: 


Four miles east of Acre is Cana of Galilee, where Christ turned the water into 
wine. The place of the wedding feast is a cave hewn out of the rock which 
holds a few men and the places are shown where stood the waterpots and the 
seats and where the tables were set. These places are underground, like very 
many other holy places, as that of Christ’s annunciation and nativity. Two 
leagues to the south of Cana in Galilee is the city of Sephor [Sepphoris]. 


In addition to these notes of Christian pilgrims we have a side 
light from the Arab pilgrim Nasir i Khusran, who visited Palestine 
in 1047 A.D. In the course of his journey he came to Kefr Kenna, of 
which he says: 

To the southward of this village is a hill on the top of which they have built a 
monastery. It has a strong gate and the tomb of the prophet Jonas't—peace be 


upon him—is shown within. Near the gate of the monastery is a well and the 
water thereof is sweet and good. 


The “well” is probably the fountain, and the monastery, which was 
ruined after the Crusades, was probably, as we shall see, the cause 
of the selection of this site as the true site of Cana. The most notice- 
able thing is that there is no mention whatever of any Christian 


tradition of this spot being the site of the miracle; the tradition that 


the tomb of Jonah was there is the explanation of the presence of 
the monastery. 

Now, how came it about that whereas down to the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was apparently a continuous tradition which placed Cana 
of Galilee at Khurbet Kana, yet in the seventeenth century we find 
first uncertainty and then the general verdict for Kefr Kenna? The 
fact seems to be that during the interval Palestine was a place which 
could not be visited,?5 beyond Jerusalem and a few centers near the 
coast, on account of the state of disorder and the hostility of the Mos- 
lems. Several of the Galilean sites became changed,?° and when in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the monk Quaresmius (about 


14 Now shown at el Meshhed to the west of Kefr Kenna. 


15 There are writers who mention Cana during this time, but they only quote 
accounts mentioned above. There are no new pilgrim journals. 


16 See Studies in Galilee, 87. 
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162¢) set himself to reidentify the spots, he had to do so without any 
continuous local tradition. He made (as I believe) the serious 
blunder of mistaking the purely Arab ruins at Minieh for those of 
Capernaum. With regard to Cana of Galilee he knew also of the Khur- 
bet Kana site, but finding Kefr Kenna easier to reach from Nazareth 
(quite probably it was the only route through Galilee to the lake safe 
for a Christian pilgrim), and finding extensive remains (as I believe) 
of the above-mentioned monastery, he gave his verdict in favor of 
Kefr Kenna, but without, be it noticed, venturing to reject the other 
tradition. I quote from the footnote in Robinson’s Researches, II, 
347, the actual words of Quaresmius: 

Posterior haec sententia mihi valde probabilis videtur (licet alteram rejicere 


non audeam) quoniam proximior Nazareth .... at quia potest adinveniri 
memoria ecclesiae constructae in loco miraculi. 


From this time down to modern times Kefr Kenna has been the 
site generally accepted by ecclesiastics both Roman and Greek. 
These churches having now committed themselves to this view to the 
extent of having built memorial chapels at the site, it is too much 
to expect them, as bodies, to change; but for those who wish to 
form their opinions on independent grounds I would submit there is 
a very strong balance of evidence, philological, historical, geographi- 
cal, and traditional, in favor of the still deserted and neglected ruin 
of Khurbet Kana. 
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THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED ODES OF SOLOMON 


PROFESSOR JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. J. Rendel Harris, the distinguished Birmingham scholar, 
has published from a manuscript hailing from the region of the 
Tigris a Syriac work which he has identified as The Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon. It is a discovery of first-class value. As a document 
belonging probably to the first century of our era and to the Judaism 
or Christianity of that critical age in the religious history of the world, 
it must at once excite our interest for its possibilities of information 
on the period for which most of all we desire fresh light. And apart 
from its historical importance, it is withal a document of unique reli- 
gious value, as it contains mystical compositions of a very high order 
which are bound to merit a place in the world’s religious literature. 
Moreover it actually opens up to the critical student some unknown 
fields which promise to be of extraordinary value in the history of the 
connecting links between the old and new dispensations. 

The manuscript is written in Syriac, which is not a very promising 
language from which to expect much of original religious worth; 
it is of fairly modern date. It contains fifty-eight odes or songs (to 
use a word which is applied to many of the Old Testament psalms 
in their titles). The last seventeen of these poems prove to be a 
Syriac version of the so-called Psalms of Solomon, which have been 
preserved to us in the Greek, itself doubtless a translation from the 
Hebrew, and which are Pharisaic compositions belonging to the age 
of Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem, ca. 63 B.c.?. As providing us 
with a fresh text for the criticism of these psalms, for which there is 
no large manuscript apparatus, the new publication is of sufficient 

interest. It appears to be a translation of the Greek, however, and 
‘does not add very much to our knowledge of the original text. 

But the novel part of the “find” is the balance of the Odes. 

t The Odes and Psalms of Solomon (Cambridge University Press, 1909). 

2 Ryle and James, Psalms of the Pharisees, Commonly Called The Psalms of Solomon 
(Cambridge University Press, 1891); B. Pick, in the Presbyterian Review (October, 
1883), 775 ff. Both give text and translation. 
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Briefly to summarize Harris’ convincing induction, these compositions 
prove to be a work, or the major part of a work, which was known 
in the early church as the Odes of Solomon. These are referred to 
in several of the catalogues of the holy books, e.g., in some of the so- 
called stichometries, and in Lactantius, a writer of the fourth century. 
Further, there is an ancient gnostic book called the Pistis Sophia, 
preserved only in the Coptic, which contains five extensive quotations, 
along with commentaries thereupon, from a work which it calls the 
Odes of Solomon; the Coptic uses the actual Greek word “ode.’’3 
This Solomonic composition is cited in full faith as Scripture, and thus 
in certain quarters was rated of much higher importance than in 
those ecclesiastical lists where it stands outside the canonical groups. 
Four of these quotations are now found in their original context, in 
Syriac form, in the present manuscript. One of them alone is not 
found in our text, although it is cited as from the nineteenth ode. 
Harris acutely concludes that in the text before the compiler of 
Pistis Sophia (as also in the stichometries), the Psalms of Solomon 
preceded the Odes and as the former numbered eighteen, the nine- 
teenth hymn of the combined works would be the first of the Odes. 
Now the first portion of our manuscript is lost, and from a reference 
in Lactantius to “the nineteenth ode” which turns out to be a quotation 
from the seventeenth of the existing Odes, the missing portion must 
have contained the first two odes. The first ode can thus, in part at 
least, be supplied from the Pistis Sophia; the second one is altogether 
lacking, along with the opening of the third ode. Originally then 
the Odes numbered forty-two. We have thus recovered, almost 
in toto, albeit in Syriac translation, a work which once enjoyed in 
certain Christian circles full canonical authority, and in the church 
at large at least a secondary respect, enough to cause it to be listed 
with the Canon. The Syriac version is apparently taken from a 
Greek composition, but comparison with the probable history of the 
Psalms of Solomon makes it likely that a Hebrew original underlay 
the Greek.* 


3 Schmidt’s (German) translation of the Pistis Sophia may be found in von Geb- 
hardt and Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen, VIII. 

4 This may be argued from the evidently Semitic character of the Odes, and also, 
more stringently, from some faults in the consecution of tenses, which can best be éx- 
plained from a hypothetical Hebrew original. 
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Coming now to the literary character of these Odes, we find that 
they are mystical compositions of very remarkable character. Per- 
haps their nature may best be set forth by digesting some of them in 
brief titles, as follows: 


Ode 1. The Lord My Crown. 

. The Love of the Beloved. 

4. The Praise of Faith. 

5. Trust and Assurance against Enemies. 

6. The Irresistible Flood of the Knowledge of the Lord. (Cf. Isa. 11:9.) 


w 


7. The Lord’s Condescension. 

8. Summons to Joy to the Quiet. (Cf. Zeph. 3:12, and the Beatitudes.) 

g. The Crown of Truth. 

1. The Vision of Paradise. 

12. The Praise of the Word. (Cf. the praise of Wisdom in the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha.) 

13. The Lord Our Mirror. 

15. Knowledge and Immortality. 

16. God’s Work in Nature. (Cf. Pss. 8, =) 

18. Victory and Perfection vs. Error and Damnation. 

19. The Milk of God. 

20. The Priestly Service of God. 

23. Thy Mystical Letter. 

28. The Patience of the Saint. 

30. The Living Waters of the Lord. 

33. The Summons of Grace. 

24. “All is Upper, Nothing Lower.” 

35. The Salvation of the Lord. 

36. The Exaltation of the Singer. 

38. The Journey of the Soul with Truth, and the Vision of Destruction. 

39. The Lord’s Bridge over the Flood of Destruction. 

40. The Praises of God; the Joy of Salvation. 


A few quotations will serve to give some of the original flavor of 
these beautiful psalms. 

He loves me, for I should not have known how to love the Lord, if He had 
‘not loved me. For who is able to distinguish love, except the beloved? I love 
the Beloved and my soul loves Him, and where His rest is, there also am I; and 
I shall be no stranger, for with the Lord Most High and Merciful there is no 
grudging..... He that is joined to Him that is immortal, will himself become 
immortal; and he who is accepted in the Living One, will become the Living One 
(Ode 3). 

There is here the romanticism of the Canticles, and the mysticism 


of St. John. 
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Thou hast given thy heart, O Lord, to Thy believers; never wilt Thou fail, 
nor be without fruits. For one hour of Thy Faith is more precious than all 
days and hours..... Thou hast given us Thy fellowship; it was not that 
Thou wast in need of us, but that we are in need of Thee (Ode 4). 

In His simplicity His sweetness has made small His greatness (Ode 7).5 

The dwelling-place of the Word is man, and its truth is Love (Ode 13). 

No way is hard, where the heart is simple. Nor is there any wound where 
the thoughts are upright. Nor is there any storm in the depth of illuminated 
thought (Ode 34). 


Several of the odes are introduced with charming analogies, 
reminding us of the Songs of Ascent in the Psalter, e.g., Pss. 123, 
131. Thus: 


As the hand moves over the harp, and the strings speak, so speaks in my 
members the Spirit of the Lord, and I speak in His love (Ode 6).° 

As the impulse of passion toward evil, so is the impulse of joy toward the 
lovely (Ode 7).7 

As the eyes of a son to his father, so are my eyes, O Lord, at all times toward 


Thee (Ode 14). 

As the sun is the joy to those that seek for its day, so is my joy the Lord; 
because He is my Sun, and His rays have lifted me up, and His light has dispelled 
all darkness from my face (Ode 15). 

Some of these odes resemble closely the canonical Psalms in their 
expressions of trust and assurance against enemies; indeed the 
latter are distinctly the models for many of them. In so far then we 
have an interesting manifestation of the survival of Jewish hymnology 
down into the Christian church, something which was suspected from 
the charming canticles in the opening chapters of St. Luke and from 
the snatches of hymns scattered through the New Testament. But 
now we possess in these Odes a very considerable collection of this 
desiderated material. 

However, these compositions move in spiritual fields which are 
distinctly different from the atmosphere of the Psalter. They possess 
a terminology and betray a cast of thought which make us instinctively 
associate them with the New Testament literature. A score of 
phrases and words can illustrate this point: such terms as faith, hope, 


5 My translation here differs from Mr. Harris’. 


6 This analogy is a commonplace in the theology of inspiration, but here is the 
deeper strain of the believer’s consciousness of the divine touch. 
7 Again I differ from the editor’s translation. 
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love; grace, joy, peace, salvation; knowledge, the Word (never the 
Law); life, light, immortality, Paradise. Several of the odes are 
of apocalyptic character; the singer experiences “the ascent of the 
soul’’—the very expression occurs in 35:8; this is an idea with which 
we first come in contact in Enoch, and which became characteristic 
of the Jewish apocalyptic literature. The poet is led by the truth 
and given to see the things of heaven and hell, although all is conceived 
in a gentle, beautiful spirit, quite the reverse of the fierce and Phari- 
saically righteous eschatologists of Judaism. Indeed it is gentler 
than the like passages in the New Testament. But only a reading 
of the Odes themselves can bring out the full force of this comparison 
with the New Testament literature. 

Are there any internal marks which will serve to date the Odes, 
and so enable us to relate them historically with that literature ? 
One ode fortunately gives us a clue of time; the fourth begins thus: 
“No man, O my God, changeth Thy holy place; for Thy sanctuary 
Thou hast designed before Thou didst make other places” (with 
reference to the Rabbinic notion of the ideal pre-existence of Jerusalem 
from eternity). ‘The Temple must still have been standing then when 
that ode was written, and so the terminus ad quem for the collection 
as a whole is 70 A.D. These Odes then belong to the very age of 
the composition of the New Testament books, and that they are 
Christian seems to be settled by definite theological references to 
the faith of the Christian church. Some of the more patent refer- 
ences are as follows: the formula of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
(zg and 23); “I am named the Light, the Son of God” (36); the 
birth from the Virgin along with the curious tradition that she needed 
no midwife (19); the sufferings of Christ in humility (31); the sign 
of the Cross by the outstretched arms of the worshiper (27 and 42); 
the descent into hell to redeem the shades who demand life of the 
Lord (42), one of the most important and popular articles of faith 
in the primitive church, enshrined for us in a little-understood article 
of the Apostles’ Creed. The work appears then to be Christian. 

But this solution of the historical problem is not as easy as it 
seems. References to Christian doctrine are found in only fifteen 
of the forty-two odes. There is no allusion, even in the symbolic 
way so characteristic of early Christian literature, to the sacraments, 
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or to the order of the church; once the singer speaks of himself as 
performing the function of a priest, but only in an individualistic, 
mystical sense. There is no ecclesiastical sentiment; there is in the 
background a company of like-minded singers, but this is nothing 
more than a free association of poets. ‘There is not an allusion 
to the Christian tenets of sin and forgiveness; grace is mediated 
through knowledge, or gnosis, as the Greek would have it. With 
one exception there is absence of direct ethical teaching as a result 
of faith, and of inculcation of love and duty to fellow-men. The 
piece of early Christian literature closest akin to the Odes is the 
charming Epistle to Diognetus; but that composition with all its 
spirit of free religion is nevertheless suffused with the sense of the 
church as a distinct citizenry in the world. Thus Mr. Harris in his 
commentaries on the several odes again and again remarks that there 
is nothing distinctly Christian in the one under consideration, or that 
at least the Christian element may be confined to a few verses. Often 
the language might be Christian, but there is no certainty. May 
we suppose that the home of the Odes was some Jewish-Christian 
sect—in his manifest uncertainty the editor prefers this ambiguous 
adjective—Ebionitic, Essene, or what not? But just where can 
the work be assigned ? It is not gnostic in the technical sense of the 
word, any more than St. John’s Gospel is gnostic; its christological 
allusions are entirely orthodox. There is no reference to the fraterni- 
ties and sacraments of the gnostic and other sects which marked them 
more distinctly than the Catholic church. A most interesting and 
provoking problem is advanced by the hypothesis of the Christian 
origin of these Odes, although on their face, with respect to certain 
passages, they are unqualifiedly Christian. 

Too short a time has yet elapsed for the scholarly world to take 
up the debate, but one, the master, Harnack, has grappled at once 


with the problem. In a recent monograph,’ which presents an 
independent German translation of the Odes by Flemming, he not only 


indorses Harris’ modestly expressed view of the value of this dis- 

covery, but expresses himself in the strongest terms as to its epoch- 

making importance. Nothing so valuable in this field he holds has 

been discovered since the finding of the Teaching of. the Twelve 
8In Texte und Untersuchungen (1910), XXXV, No. 4. 
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Apostles. In this monograph Harnack addresses himself to the 
problem: Jewish or Christian? ‘The hermaphrodite term “ Jewish- 
Christian” offers him no solution. To sum up briefly, his result 
is as follows: The christological allusions are interpolations, at the 
most one or two of the Odes may be in large part or wholly of Chris- 
tian origin. To prove his thesis he subjects all these passages to a 
severe criticism to discover whether they are germane to the context, 
and it must be admitted that in many cases he makes good his point, 
that, if they are left out, not only are they not missed, but the sense of 
the passage as a whole is improved.® It is not the present writer’s 
province to express an opinion on this criticism; each student must 
draw his own conclusions from study of the originals. It is sufficient 
here to observe that a critical discussion of the Odes has begun 
which is bound to assume large proportions and to bring the new 
discovery into the front of theological argument. 

But there is an important corollary to Harnack’s critical thesis, 
on which he does not hesitate to insist. If we cut out those few 
Christian passages, there is left a body of genuine Jewish literature, 
which breathes the thought and language of much of what we have 
been accustomed to consider as peculiarly Christian. These Odes 
are especially akin to the Johannine literature of the New Testament 
which Christian piety as well as much of Christian theology regards 
as the most distinctive portions of the Canon, offering a mystical 
Christianity within Christianity. Where did this Johannine atmos- 
phere with its unique terminology arise? Did it spring into being 
out of the Beloved Disciple’s experience? Or is it a product of 
philosophical schools in the church which formed their theology and 
vocabulary and somewhere in the second century ripened in the pro- 
duction of the books that the church has ascribed to John? No, 
says Harnack, that Johannine quality existed before Christianity, 
the present Odes are the proof; the doctrines of love and joy, of 
immortality and life, of the Lord and the Word, were cherished before 
John. Probably he, or whoever was the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
was brought up in such a circle as that which produced these Odes; 
and when he became a Christian, Christ incarnated, crystallized 


9 It should be recalled that many of the Jewish apocalyptic aaa have been 
interpolated by Christian hands. 
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for him all that yearning mysticism of love and deathlessness. These 
Odes would not explain what Christ was to St. John, but they would 
show us the molds of thought into which the evangelist ran all that 
he had found and experienced, “what he had heard and seen and 
handled concerning the Word of Life.” This corollary agrees 
with the present position of New Testament criticism which demands 
that we look for a large preparation in ideas and language for the 
definite forms which Christianity so promptly assumes. And the 
corollary pleases Harnack, for it fits in with his view of the early 
composition of the New Testament books and his acceptance of much 
of the church’s tradition concerning their authorship; for now with 
these Odes it is not necessary to go down into the second century 
to explain the origin of the Johannine literature. Here, then, an out- 
look of wide and fruitful promise is presented for the history of the 
origins of Christianity. 

Where Harris and Harnack have led the way, a host of scholars 
will follow, and a literature of interpretation and criticism will soon 
gather about this document. But let me again advise the reader 
that, quite oblivious of date and criticism, he will find enjoyment 
and refreshment in these Odes of Solomon; whether they be Jew- 
ish or Christian, they are beautifully mystical, and mysticism is the 
coin of exchange of all religion. . 


‘ 


“THE TREE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND 
EVIL” 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK CARL EISELEN 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 


It is not the purpose of this paper to consider the significance of 
the story of the Fall, its relation to the myths of other nations, the 
critical problems connected with it, or any of the other interesting and 
important questions suggested by the narrative as a whole; but 
solely the meaning of the phrase “the knowledge of good and evil” in 
Gen., chaps. 2 and 3. The expression is found, with some variations, 
in four passages: Gen. 2:9, “And out of the ground made Jehovah 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food; 
the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil.”” Gen. 2:17 contains the command: 
“Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of 
it.” In 3:5 the serpent is introduced as saying to the woman: “God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil.” Finally, 
according to 3:22, “Jehovah God said, Behold, the man is become 
as one of us, to know good and evil.” 

What does the author of the narrative mean by this “knowledge 
of good and evil” ? The generally accepted view is that the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil was so-called because it possessed the 
property of imparting a capacity for moral distinctions.‘ Others 
consider the phrase an illustration of a common “Semitic idiom which 
expresses the whole by means of two categories under one or other of 
which everything or everybody is included.’ According to this 
interpretation, the words “good and evil” would be without moral 
significance, the phrase would be equivalent to “everything,” and 

t Am. Jour. of Theol., 1, p. 913 ff.; A. R. Gordon, Early Traditions of Genesis, 
161; S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis, in loc.; W. R. Harper, Biblical World, III, 
176 ff.; F. Delitzsch, New Comment. on Genesis, 138; A. Dillmann, Com. on Gen., 
138-39; K. Budde, Biblische Urgeschichte, 65 ff.; H. Strack, Genesis, 15; Studien und 
Kritiken (1885), 764. 
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the “knowledge of good and evil” would be the knowledge of every- 
thing, or knowledge in general.? The final choice between these two 
interpretations must be based upon a careful examination of all the 
relevant facts, and to this examination we may now proceed. 

First of all may be considered the linguistic argument. Turning 
to the Hebrew and English Lexicon by Brown, Driver, and Briggs, we 
find under Md the remark, “especially knowledge with moral 
quality, Gen. 2:9, 17”; but we cannot close the inquiry by simply 
accepting this statement. “That there is a Semitic idiom—it is 
found also in other languages—which expresses the whole by means 
of two categories under one or other of which everything or everybody 
is included” is beyond doubt. Driver (Deuteronomy, on 32:36) 
gives several illustrations. For example, “there is none remaining, 
shut up or at large” (Deut. 32:36) means “there is none whatever 
remaining”; “to destroy the moist with the dry” (Deut. 29:19) 
means “to destroy everybody”; etc. The question is, does the 
phrase belong to the same class ? 

The adjectives 20 and 3", good and evil, used sometimes as 
nouns, and the corresponding verbs, 3°O" and 977 (both Hiphil 
forms), to do good and to do evil, occur frequently together; hence 
it is not difficult to determine their meaning according to Sprachge- 
brauch. That these words, when standing alone, sometimes refer 
to the morally good or morally evil no one can doubt; it is also clear 
that at times they have a moral significance when they occur together. 
This is the case for example in Amos 5:14, 15; Isa. 5:20; Mic. 3:2; 
but these verses do not offer exact parallels to the Genesis passage, 
because (1) there does not exist the same close grammatical connection 
between the two words, and (2) the reference is not to the knowledge 
of good and evil. 

There are similar combinations in which the moral element is 
absent. In Jer. 42:6 the meaning is not, “whether the word of 
Jehovah be morally good or morally evil,’ but rather, “whether it be 
favorable or unfavorable,’ which is practically equivalent to “what- 


2 J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History oj israel, Eng. transl., 301-2; Studien 
und Kritiken (1885), 764; R. Smend, Religionsgeschichte, 120-21; K. Marti, Geschichte 
der israelitischen Religion, 179-80; B. Stade, Alttestamentliche Religion, 240; H. 
Gunkel, Genesis, in loc., W. H. Bennett, Genesis, 95; Expository Times (1909), 427. 
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ever it may be.” In Job 30:26 “good” is equivalent to prosperity, 
“evil” to calamity. The meaning of “we cannot speak unto thee 
bad or good,” in Gen. 24:50, is: Jehovah has decided the matter, 
there is nothing whatever for us to say. Gen. 31:24 states that 
Laban was commanded not to speak to Jacob “either good or bad,” 
which means that he is not to say anything about the matter for which 
he means to call Jacob to account.’ In this connection may be 
mentioned passages in which are found the corresponding verbs “do 
good” and “do evil.” In Isa. 41:23 the idols are urged to “do good 
and do evil,” that is, to do anything whatsoever. In Jer. 10:5 it is 
said of the idols that they can do neither good nor evil, which means, 
that they can do nothing at all. That is also the meaning of the 
phrase in Zeph. 1:12. In all these passages the moral element is 
absent, and in most cases “good and evil” is practically equivalent to 
“everything.” 

The same is true of passages in which “to know” or a similar verb 
is connected with “good and evil.” In II Sam. 14:17 it is said of the 
king that he is as the angel of Jehovah, “to hear (or discern, saw») 
good and bad”; which means that nothing is hid from the king, he 
knows everything (vs. 20). According to I Kings 3:9 Solomon prays 
for an understanding heart, that he may “discern between good and 
evil.” Now, while a judge. is called upon to pass judgment in cases 
where the morally good and the morally evil are involved, the expres- 
sion here is broader in meaning; it includes everything that demands 
judicial insight and discretion. This brings us finally to passages in 
which “good and evil” is connected with the verb “know” (7). 
In the first place II Sam. 19:36, where Barzillai is said to have asked 
David: “Can I discern (978) between good and bad?” The 
primary reference seems to be to the power of-distinguishing between 
things pleasant and unpleasant or, in a more general sense, of making 
any distinctions whatsoever. The context forbids the limitation to 
moral distinctions. Isa. 7:15, 16 may also be considered, though 
the expression is slightly different. Some commentators interpret 
the words in this passage as referring to the development of moral con- 
sciousness, but with this interpretation there arises a discrepancy 


3 The text of Ps. 39:3 is emended by Hitzig and Baethgen to furnish the same 
idiom, with the same meaning. 
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between the sign of Immanuel and the one in 8:3, 4, for the capacity 
of making moral distinctions presupposes attaining an age which 
would make the event much later than is suggested in 8:4 or is 
demanded by the whole connection. Hence it is much more probable 
that the prophet is thinking of the time when the child will begin to 
make intelligent choices of any sort. The nearest parallel, perhaps, 
to the Genesis passage is Deut. 1:39, “and your children, that this 
day have no knowledge of good and evil.” These words are inter- 
preted by Driver, Steuernagel, Bertholet, and others to mean, “who 
are morally irresponsible, and consequently no parties to the guilt of 
their fathers.” The context makes this the natural interpretation, 
and yet the more general interpretation, “who have no knowledge 
at all,” is not impossible. 

To sum up, the study of the passages in which the expression 
“good and evil” occurs, leads to the following results: 

1. While the terms “good” and “evil,” when standing by them- 
selves, and in certain combinations have a moral significance, there 
is only one passage similar to the expressions in Genesis in which the 
presence of a moral element is at all probable; and even here some 
uncertainty exists. 

2. In many passages the moral element is absent. In some cases 
“good and evil” is equivalent to pleasant and painful, favorable and 
unfavorable, prosperity and calamity, etc.; in other cases the phrase 
is simply an illustration of the common Semitic idiom to which refer- 
ence has been made, “good and evil” meaning simply “all” or 
“everything.” 

Linguistically, therefore, there is little in favor of the view which 
sees in the tree of the knowledge of good and evil a tree whose fruit 
may supply the capacity for making moral distinctions; on the other 
hand, there is much in favor of the view which sees in the Genesis 
passage a reference to the power of distinguishing between things 
useful and harmful, pleasant and unpleasant, advantageous and 
disadvantageous, or even in a more general sense, knowledge of 
everything, or, knowledge in general. 

These different meanings of the phrase “good and evil” are 
recognized even by some who defend the moral interpretation;* but 

4 Delitzsch, New Com. on Gen., 138, note. 
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they insist that the context in the Genesis passages decides the case 
in favor of the moral interpretation. We may attempt, therefore, in 
the second place, to discover what light, if any, the context throws 
upon the question. Whatever the knowledge of good and evil may 
be, it is clear that the author considers it to have been in the beginning 
exclusively a divine possession, that Jehovah did not want man to have 
it, but that it became his as a result of the eating of the fruit; for it 
was after man had eaten that Jehovah could say: “The man is 
become as one of us, to know good and evil.” The only divine 
property he still lacked was immortality, which the fruit of the tree of 
life might have bestowed upon him. If now the knowledge of good 
and evil was the power to make moral distinctions, is it the thought 
of the author that Jehovah meant to leave man without it? Mitchell 
frankly admits that this is the thought of the author (Am. Jour. 
Theol., I, 917); and this conclusion, that Jehovah meant to leave man 
without the knowledge of good and evil—whatever that knowledge 
may be—is, indeed, the only one that we can draw, for it is because 
man secured that knowledge that Jehovah drove him from the garden 
(3:23; cf. Smend, Religionsgeschichte, 121); but is there anything 
in the narrative—unless it be the phrase whose meaning is under 
consideration, and therefore is not a competent witness— to suggest 
that Jehovah meant man to remain less than man, as he would be 
without the possession of the capacity for making moral distinctions ? 

No wonder the commentators who have interpreted “knowledge 
of good and evil” to mean the power of making moral choices have 
been puzzled by the attitude of Jehovah, and have attempted all kinds 
of explanations. Budde, for example, suggests (Bibl. Urgeschichte, 
72), that possibly it was only a temporary arrangement, that perhaps 
Jehovah would finally have permitted man to partake of the tree, if he 
had proved obedient, and secured him against any evil consequences. 
But this is mere speculation, opposed to the tenor of the entire narra- 
tive, which makes the impression that the command of Jehovah was 
absolute. 

A more popular explanation is that, had the temptation been 
resisted, the right choice—how there could be a morally right or 
wrong choice without the power to distinguish between right and 
wrong is not explained—would have led to the same result as the 
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wrong choice, i.e., man would have received the power to distinguish 
between the morally good and the morally evil; only the evil con- 
sequences of the disobedience would have been absent. According 
to this view, the eating of the fruit is without any real significance. 
The knowledge of good and evil would have come just as well without 
the eating, and the tree would have become a tree of knowledge only 
through the prohibition centering around it. But such interpretation 
fails to do justice to the narrative, for (1) the tree is called the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, (2:9) before there is any suggestion 
of the command not to eat of its fruit (2:17). (2) Analogy with the 
expression “the tree of life,” which means, the tree whose fruit can 
give life (as is clearly implied in the words of Jehovah: “Now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat and live 
forever [3:22] )—certainly makes it highly probable that in a similar 
way the knowledge of good and evil would come through eating the 
fruit of the tree (Smend, 120). (3) The whole narrative connects 
the acquisition of the knowledge, whatever it may be, with the 
actual eating of the fruit of the tree. 

The above putting of the case is altogether beside the mark, for the 
acquisition of the “knowledge of good and evil” and the conscious- 
ness of having made the wrong choice are two entirely different things. 
The latter, i.e., the consciousness of having made a wrong choice, 
might have come through disobedience to any command, but the 
knowledge of good and evil was thought to come only through eating 
the forbidden fruit. Here again the question may be asked, Does not 
the consciousness of having done wrong presuppose the capacity for 
making a morally right or wrong choice when the crisis presented 
itself? Gordon also fails to make the distinction between the 
results of disobedience as such and of the eating of the forbidden 
fruit, when he says (Early Traditions of Gen., 157): “The real result © 
of the eating of the forbidden fruit appears in vss. 8 ff., in the evil 
conscience that replaces the former innocency of the man and his 
wife, and in their fear of Jehovah and desire to ‘hide themselves from 
his face,’ that destroys forever the once happy confidence and intimacy 
with him.”’ The evil conscience and fear are the result of disobedience, 
the voluntary wrong choice, but not of the eating assuch. These emo- 
tions would have resulted from disobedience to any command, but the 
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eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil has a 
peculiar significance of its own. Still greater confusion is the basis of 
Budde’s claim that “the application of the terms: to moral qualities 
is proven by the fact that the first knowledge actually acquired by 
Adam and Eve was that of their own nakedness”; for not only does 
he fail to make the distinction above noted, but, in addition, expresses 
the erroneous idea, found also in Dillmann, that “without sin there is 
no shame” (154); in other words, that sex-consciousness—for this 
is what shame in this connection refers to—arises from consciousness 
of sin. (This point is treated more fully below.) We are compelled, 
therefore, to reject these various attempts to escape a difficulty and 
insist that the context places it beyond doubt that, whatever the 
knowledge of good and evil, Jehovah did not want man to have it, 
and forbade man absolutely to eat of the fruit of the tree. because the 
eating would bestow on him that knowledge. 

But this brings us back to the inquiry, Is there any indication in 
the narrative of the author’s belief that Jehovah intended man to 
remain without the capacity of making moral distinctions? This, I 
believe, must be answered in the negative. Moreover, the entire 
narrative, as has been suggested once or twice, implies that man was 
already in possession of this power when the command not to eat 
was given. Does not the giving of a command to anyone assume 
that the person who receives the command has the power of making 
moral distinctions, of seeing that obedience to the command is morally 
right and disobedience morally wrong? Otherwise the command 
would impose no obligation; the right choice would be without 
merit, and the wrong choice would impose no guilt. If man was 
without moral judgment before he disobeyed the divine command, 
not only does the severe judgment which befell him subsequently 
appear in the highest degree strange, but the commandment itself 
becomes quite unintelligible (Marti, 179). Besides, no one can read 
the account of the interview between the woman and the serpent 
without being impressed with the fact that the woman knew full 
well that it was right for her to obey and wrong to disobey; in other 
words, that she possessed the power to make moral distinctions and 
to choose the right or the wrong. In what sense, then, could the 
tree be called a tree the eating of whose fruit would endow man with 
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the power of making such moral distinctions? Evidently some other 
kind of knowledge must be in the mind of the author. In passing, 
one other difficulty connected with the common interpretation may 
briefly be pointed out: It would make the tree a tree of blessing, and 
the result of the eating a blessing in disguise, for through the eating 
man first came to moral maturity; without it he would forever have 
remained less than man. This, however, seems foreign to the 
thought of the author; he considers the eating a calamity and the 
beginning of all manner of disaster for man. 

If, now, the context militates against the interpretation which 
sees in the knowledge of good and evil the capacity of making moral 
distinctions, does it throw any light upon the probable significance 
of the expression? In Gen. 3:6, which is a part of the narrative, 
we read: “And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be desired 
to make one wise.”’ ‘This last expression undoubtedly refers back to vs. 
5, where the serpent is represented as saying: “God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened and ye shall 
be as God, knowing good and evil.” With this may be compared also 
3:22: “And Jehovah God said, Behold, the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil.” The Hebrew verb >°DwM, used in 3:6, 
which occurs frequently in the Old Testament, cannot be limited to 
the moral faculties; it refers rather to the possession of insight, skill, 
prudence in general. 

Moreover, what new knowledge came to the man and woman 
through the eating? Gen. 3:6), 7 reads: “She took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat; and she gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked.” This knowledge, that they were naked, 
the author believes came to them as a result of the eating, for he says 
in 2:25—i.e., before the account of the eating—“ And they were both 
naked, the man and his wife, and were not ashamed”; and in 3:11 
Jehovah inquires: “Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest 
not eat?” The feeling of shame spoken of here is evidently the 
feeling of modesty and shyness due to a recognition on the part of the 
man and woman of a difference in sex; hence Gunkel is right in saying 
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(Gen., 11) that the first result of the eating was sex-consciousness. 

t this point, as has been indicated before, confusion arises in the 
minds of many interpreters between the results of the eating and the 
results of the disobedience involved in the eating. The conscious and 
voluntary choice of the wrong brought an evil conscience and fear 
(vs. 8), but the first item of knowledge which came as the result of the 
eating was sex-consciousness. Dillmann, therefore, is wrong when 
he states concerning this shame (154): “The awakening sense of 
shame is the immediate accompaniment of sin. Without sin there 
is no shame. It is the involuntary witness of violated innocence.” 
This is no more true of the first man and woman than it is today of 
children who arrive at the stage of sex-consciousness; and the author 
knew human nature too well to make the blunder. He connects the 
dawn of sex-consciousness with the eating of the fruit of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, not: with the disobedience as such. 
That the dawn of sex-consciousness is independent of sin is admitted 
by Gordon (156): -“‘The dawn of sexual consciousness is a con- 
comitant, indeed, due to the quickened feeling which any great moral 
crisis brings with it. This touch in the picture may be due, as well, 
to the observation that sexual consciousness comes with general matur- 
ity of mind.” But he fails to see the bearing of this admission upon 
the question under consideration; and altogether misapprehends 
Gunkel’s remark, whom he accuses of claiming “that the ‘knowledge’ 
is mainly sexual consciousness,” when Gunkel’s own words are: 
“Er versteht also unter der Erkenntniss das was die Erwachsenen 
mehr haben als die Kinder, die Einsicht, die Vernunft, zu der auch 
das Wissen um den Unterschied der Geschlechter gehért.”5 The 
continuation of the account of the dawn of sex-consciousness is in 
4:1, “And the man knew Eve his wife, and she conceived.”” Before 
the eating there had been no sexual intercourse. Connected with the 
new sex-consciousness is also the curse upon the woman (3:16). In 
immediate connection with the dawn of sexual consciousness appears 
the making of simple garments—the first step in civilization. Then 
follow in rapid succession the development of agriculture, the founding 


5 W. H. Bennett (“‘Genesis” in New Cent. Bible, 95), it is true, states: ‘““The only 
acquisition of the kind mentioned in Genesis as the result of the eating of the fruit is 
the consciousness of sex”’; but this statement is not warranted. 
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of cities, the invention of various arts, advance in civilization in 
general. Is the knowledge of good and evil the knowledge which 
made possible all this advance ? ; 

Before a final answer can be given it is necessary to examine the 
wider context, as it reflects the spirit and purpose of the author of the 
entire series of narratives. The account in Gen. 2:4—3:24 is 
generally assigned to J; whether there are elements belonging to 
J1, J2, J3, etc., is of littke consequence for our purpose, for wherever 
the several elements originated, J, in its completed form, gives evi- 
dence of a spirit and purpose peculiar to J as a whole. To J belong 
also, in addition to some portions of no importance in this inquiry, 
the story of Cain and Abel and the line of Cain (4:1—24), the apostate 
sons of God (6:1-4), the decree to send the Flood on account of the 
wickedness of man (6:5-8), the story of the Flood in some form 
(7:1—8:22, in part), Noah’s drunkenness and the curse of Canaan 
(8:18-27), part of the genealogical table in chap. 10, the tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues (11: 1-9). 

Apparently, the writer seeks to furnish in these narratives an 
answer to the question, whence came the conditions, practices, institu- 
tions, etc., familiar in his own days? The world, man, woman, the ° 
marriage relation, rebellion against God, clothing, the peculiar form 
of the serpent, the pains of child-birth, the toil of the husbandman, 
murder, blood revenge, the building of cities, the various occupations, - 
and many more. Here one significant fact is to be noted, namely, 
that through all these narratives there runs the idea, that the more 
man learned to depend upon his own skill the fainter grew his sense 
of dependence upon God. In the words of Wellhausen, “As the 
human race goes forward in civilization, it goes backward in the fear 
of God.” The first step in civilization is clothing, but the very first 
step was taken contrary to the will of God. Agriculture, outside of 

“the garden of God, was not in God’s original plan for man; hence 
the tiller of the soil, Cain, is not pleasing to him, while the nomad, 
Abel, is accepted. It is Cain who commits the first murder, the 
son of Cain builds the first city, a descendant of Cain introduces 
polygamy, and prefers to trust in the sword, the product of his own 
skill, rather than in Jehovah. From the same line come those who 
dwell in tents, musicians, workers in brass and iron. All of this 
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marks advance in civilization, and—apostasy from Jehovah, until 
Jehovah repents of having created man and determines to destroy 
him. A new start is made with Noah, but he takes another advance 
step, plants vineyards—and again trouble arises. Then there is 
made an attempt to build a city and high tower, but Jehovah inter- 
feres, and tries to prevent similar enterprises by confusing the tongues 
of men and scattering them abroad. Evidently J has no sympathy 
with advance in civilization and culture. His ideal is the time when 
man was a child and knew nothing of these things. God did not 
aid him in securing the power to make these advances; on the con- 
trary, he sought to prevent the acquisition, and if man is in possession 
of it, it has come about through robbery and rebellion against the 
expressed purpose of Jehovah. We can now understand why Jehovah 
forbade the eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. Delitzsch (138) altogether misapprehends the spirit of the 
author when he asserts: “If Jehovah grudged men culture, he would 
be governed by malevolence”; nor was it a narrow jealousy that 
prompted Jehovah’s attitude. It was for man’s own best good that 
Jehovah desired to have him remain in the condition of dependence 
enjoyed in paradise. ‘There man had a happy existence, one worthy 
of his nature, and held communion with Jehovah. It was his forbid- 
den striving after the knowledge of good and evil that drove him out 
of paradise and brought all his miseries upon him. 

This is the viewpoint of J. The narrative evidently proceeded from 
an opponent or opponents of civilization, such as we see represented 
by the Rechabites and Nazirites, because they considered it enmity 
against God (cf. Guthe, Geschichte, § 50). An examination into the 
general purpose and spirit of J points, therefore, in the same direction 
as the other lines of inquiry, namely, that the knowledge of good and 
evil is not exclusively the capacity of recognizing and making moral 
distinctions, but in a more general sense the knowledge and insight 
which makes possible advance in culture and civilization. Certainly, 
such knowledge and advance brings with it an increasing knowledge 
of moral distinction, but this moral element is not the only element, or 
even the principal element; it is only one among many in the knowl- 
edge which might be secured by eating the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. 
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But it may be objected, and indeed has been objected, especially 
by Budde (70, 71) and Gordon (160-61) that “this non-moral, or 
semi-moral interpretation altogether fails to do justice to the pro- 
foundly moral tone” of Gen., chap. 3, or the J narrative as a whole. 
But this objection is based upon a failure to distinguish between the 
results of disobedience and the results of the eating as such. No one 
doubts that there was sinful disobedience, and everything that Budde 
says about the crisis portrayed in Gen., chap. 3 is true, but this still 
leaves open the question under consideration. The consciousness 
of sin came as the direct result of the transgression of the divine 
command, and would have come whatever the nature or contents 
of the command, but is it sin-consciousness that the author has in 
mind when he speaks of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ? 
For the reasons indicated in this paper I must answer this question 
in the negative. 

In a similar manner, it is perfectly true that an intense moral tone 
permeates the J narrative as a whole, and that the author condemns 
deeds that “outrage morality,” but the objectors fail to see that he 
goes deeper than the crime. He seeks to determine the underlying 
causes, and these he finds in the advance in culture and civilization, 
which makes man feel less and less dependent on God. This advance, 
responsible for crime and apostasy, he believes to be contrary to the 
divine will; and Jehovah God, interested in the best welfare of his 
creatures, tried to prevent it; hence the command not to eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil: i.e., the tree whose fruit was 
able to bestow power and capacity for advancing in culture and 
civilization. 
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The missionary idea seems to have occupied a large place in the 
thinking of the first-century Christians. It was strikingly illustrated 
in the lives of such preachers as Peter, Barnabas, and Paul who, with 
their less well-known helpers, proclaimed the new faith to both Jews 
and gentiles in the principal centers of the world known to them: 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, and possibly Egypt. 
Moreover much of the New Testament literature is pervaded by the 
missionary interest. For the gospel writers Jesus’ work had a world- 
wide significance. ‘Though his earthly activity was confined largely 
to Jews, others would come from the east and the west to sit in the 
Kingdom. Jesus was interested in sheep outside the Jewish fold. 
His followers were to be the light of the world and the salt of the 
earth; they were to stand as witnesses before the gentiles and to 
preach the gospel to all nations. The Book of Acts is a history of 
the accomplishment of this task, beginning at Jerusalem and gradually 
extending to Rome. The Pauline letters are vitally related to various 
phases of this general movement; and the remaining New Testament 
books, if not witnessing to immediate missionary enterprises, at least 
show Christianity in possession of scattered fields throughout the 
Roman empire. From I Peter 3:19 it appears that some interpreters 
made Jesus’ saving mission to include not only all living persons but 
also the “spirits in prison” (cf. I Cor. 15:29; Eph. 4:9 f.). 

Within the New Testament period the Christian consciousness of 
a universal mission had come to maturity. While the world-horizon 
of antiquity was much narrower than that of modern times, the 
Christians, or their leaders at least, felt a responsibility for the welfare 
of so much of humanity as came within the range of their vision. The 
aim of the present article is to examine the: missionary idea of this 
period from the standpoint of its content‘and origin, in order to esti- 
mate its real significance. 

Paul is the most prominent figure among the missionaries of the 
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first century. He believed that from the time of his birth God had 
chosen him to preach Jesus Christ to the gentiles, and that his Chris- 
tian experience attested this divine intention (Gal. 1:15; 2:7f.; 
I Cor. 9:16; Rom. 1:5, 14; 15:15 f.; Eph. 3:2-9; Col. 1:23, 25-29). 
This was a very natural deduction for Paul to make, considering the 
elements of thought uppermost in his mind at the time of his so-called 
conversion. As a good Jew he had been painfully conscious of the 
struggle which was going on between the lower and the higher motives 
in his life, while his attempts to break the bondage of sin by a strict 
observance of the Jewish law had only made his conviction of failure 
the keener (Rom., chap. 7). Then came his new experience: the 
realization that salvation is not of law but of grace, an inheritance 
to be obtained through faith issuing in a life of spiritual fellowship 
with God. By the work of Jesus the Messiah the régime of law had 
come to an end and the dispensation of grace had begun, and this 
grace was available on the condition of faith only. It followed 
logically that everyone who would believe, whether Jew or gentile, 
could share the new salvation (e.g., Gal. 2:16; 3:7-14, 25-29; 5:6; 
Rom. 9:30). Paul does not seem to have been the first Christian 
to hold this principle (Gal. 2:16), but the others were less insistent in 
pressing it to its logical conclusion. 

Paul’s greater acquaintance with the gentile world was, doubtless, 
largely responsible for his broader Christian outlook. He was strongly 
moved by the hopeless condition of the heathen: they were without 
any knowledge of the true God (I Thess. 4:5; II Thess. 1:7) and 
were living in bondage to them that by nature are no gods (Gal. 
4:8 ff.); having been led away to the “dumb idols” (I Cor. 8:4; 
12:2), they were victims of the inferior demons of the present evil 
age (II Cor. 4:3f.; cf. Gal. 1:4; I Cor. 2:8; Eph. 2:2; 5:16; 
6:12); ignorantly: worshiping the creature instead of the creator, 
they walked in the vanity of their minds with hearts darkened (Rom. 
1:21 ff.; Eph. 4:17f.; 5:8; Col. 1:21; 2:18); consequently they 
had fallen into great wickedness where they lived without God and 
without hope, dead through trespasses and sins (Rom. 1:26-32; 
Eph. 2:3, 12; Col. 1:21; 2:13). 

The deplorableness of this situation seemed all the greater to 
Paul because of his belief in the nearness of the Judgment Day, 
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when Jesus would return and condemnation would be pronounced 
upon all who were living in wickedness. Paul informed all his 
converts of the coming event. He made supplication for the Thes- 
salonians that they might by a holy life be prepared for this approach- 
ing day of wrath (I Thess. 1:10; 3:13; II Thess. 1:10). Prepara- 
tion was especially urged, for the Lord would come suddenly as “a 
thief in the night” (I Thess. 5:2). Though the date could not be 
fixed so positively as to say that “the day of the Lord is just at hand”’ 
(II Thess. 2:2), persons then living were to strive by a holy life to 
preserve spirit and soul and body intact ready to be caught up in the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air (I Thess. 4:15-18; 5:23). Like- 
wise the Corinthian believers were waiting for “the revelation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” when every man’s work would be made manifest 
through the testing of fire and a true judgment rendered in all things 
(I Cor. 1:7 f.; 3:13; 4:5; Il Cor. 5:10). Marriage was discouraged 
on account of the shortness of the time, and the climax of the apostle’s 
desire was expressed in the phrase marana tha (“Our Lord, come!” 
(I Cor. 16:22). In the later letters there is the same vivid expectation 
of the end of the age; the Romans are warned that “the night is far 
spent and the day is at hand,” and “all shall stand before the 
judgment-seat of God” (Rom. 13:12; 14:10; cf. II Cor. 5:10); 
the Philippians are encouraged to go on to perfection “until the day 
of Jesus Christ” confident that “the Lord is at hand” (Phil. 1:6, 
10; 4:5). 

Paul’s missionary zeal seems to have been stimulated also by the 
thought of his own reward in the day of judgment. To the Thes- 
salonians he wrote: “What is our hope or joy or crown of glorying ? 
Are not even ye before our Lord Jesus at his coming? For ye are 
our glory and our joy” (I Thess. 2:19 f.; also Phil. 2:16). As his 
troubles increased Paul was comforted by the thought that his suffer- 
ings on behalf of the gentiles were a “sweet savor unto God”’ (I Cor. 
15:31; II Cor. 2:14 ff.), and his present “light affliction” was 
gladly borne in the confidence that “an eternal weight of glory” 
would be his when he stood in the judgment*and there presented the 
fruit of his gentile labors (I Cor. 9:23-27; II Cor. 4:14-17; Rom. 
8:17). Yet in general it is evident that he was seeking first not his 
own profit but the profit of the many (I Cor. 10:33). 
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Furthermore Paul’s strong monotheistic faith, combined with his 
loyalty to the divine will, was a strong incentive in all his work. God 
belonged not to the Jews alone but also to the gentiles, “if so be that 
God is one” (Rom. 3:29 f.; I Cor. 8:4-6). The Messiah had been 
sent to Israel to fulfil the promises to the fathers that the Gentiles 
also should give glory to God (Rom. 15:8-12). Through Paul’s 
ministrations God was not only calling heathen “into his own king- 
dom and glory,” but he had from days of old designated the gentiles 
for salvation (I Thess. 2:12; Gal. 3:8; Eph. 1:5-14). Asa minister 
of this God of the nations Paul was under obligation to preach the 
gospel to all peoples (Rom. 1:5, 14; cf. I Cor. 9:16; Phil. 1:16). 
But his interest in the welfare of humanity was by no means 
purely doctrinaire; it was a very real power in his daily living. Indeed 
it may well be questioned whether this was not one of the most imme- 
diate motives prompting his missionary zeal. Taking Jesus as his 
model, Paul devoted all his energies to the service of humanity. 
He reminds the Corinthians of his sufferings from prisons, stripes, 
stoning, shipwrecks, perils of many sorts, hunger, thirst, cold, naked- 
ness, and great anxieties in his devotion to the gospel (II Cor. 
11:16-33; 12:15; cf. I Cor. 4:9-13); and once he breaks forth in 
passionate longing for the salvation of his unbelieving kinsmen, 
declaring that he could wish to be anathema from Christ for their 
sakes (Rom. 9:3). In his letters he has much to say about “ faith’’ as 
the key word in his theory of salvation and “hope” for all Christians 
in the day of judgment, but in his instructions to the Corinthians 
regarding the proper use of spiritual gifts which were the result of 
“faith” and the earnest of “hope” he writes a parenthetical para- 
graph emphasizing the primal importance of the consecrated attitude 
of life in relation to others: “Now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love” (I Cor., chap. 13). His 
soteriology and his eschatology were of secondary consequence in 
comparison with the immediate demands of the social relationship. 
Of all these motives which were more or less prominent in Paul’s 
thought, only the last two—his universalistic interpretation of the 
divine purposes and his recognition of man’s obligation to serve 
the best interests of his fellow-men—are likely to have abiding signifi- 
cance. History has proved that Paul was mistaken in his expectation 
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of the near approach of the end of the age, his conversion experience 
when examined in the light of modern psychology may not seem to 
have quite the miraculous character he thought, the heathen world 
today is not the same as in his day, and the hope of personal reward 
in judgment cannot occupy a large place, as it did not with him, 
in a worthy missionary’s mind; but the call to live in harmony with 
the divine will and in loyalty to the best interests of human brother- 
hood are ideals which have not yet been transcended. 

What, more specifically, was the missionary’s real work? What 
was his contribution to heathendom? It is customary to think of 
Paul as a great theologian, but it certainly would be wrong to suppose 
that he regarded the indoctrination of the heathen to be his first duty 
tothem. In preaching to a new community he must have expounded 
the essential tenets of his gospel, but these were very elementary: 
belief in the true God, the expectation of judgment, and forgiveness 
of sins through Jesus the Messiah. Paul writes that at the time of his 
first visit to the Corinthians he determined to know nothing among 
them save Jesus Christ and him crucified (I Cor. 2:2; cf. Gal. 3:1). 
His work among the Thessalonians, which he recalled with evident 
satisfaction, had simply directed them to the worship of the true 
God, the expectation of Jesus’ return, and deliverance from the 
coming wrath (I Thess. 1:9 f.); but his greatest care was for the 
quality of life they were to live: “ Ye know how we dealt with each one 
of you as a father with his own children, exhorting you and encourag- 
ing you and testifying, to the end that you should walk worthily of 
God (I Thess. 2:11 f.). Every epistle abounds in practical instruc- 
tions, these usually forming an impressive closing portion of each 
letter. Paul’s immediate aim was to establish the heathen’s daily 
living on a high religio-ethical plane; his more remote object was to 
prepare them to withstand successfully the testing of the judgment- 
day. . 

But the gentile Christians were often inquisitive, they were accus- 
tomed to speculative discussions, and sometimes they were dissatis- 
fied with Paul’s work because so little attention was given to theo- 
retical problems. He, however, thought elaborate indoctrination of 
them impossible until they had attained to a high type of practical 
living. When the Corinthians were discounting his work because he 
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had not communicated “wisdom” to them, his justification was that 
he could not feed babes with meat (I Cor. 3:1-4). It seems to have 
been his custom first to reform his converts and later to indoctrinate 
them as occasion might require, but such instruction was a luxury 
for them rather than a necessity and could be received only by those 
who had attained a high condition of religious life. He would not 
appeal primarily to the gentiles’ curiosity but to their inherent moral 
sensibilities which, though dulled by heathen customs, he still believed 
sufficiently alive to be used as a means of making manifest to the 
sinner the secrets of his heart so that “he will fall down on his face 
and worship God” (I Cor. 14:24; Rom. 2:15). 

Paul attaches great importance to another contribution of the 
missionary’s message to the heathen: the stimulus of a new moral 
and religious enthusiasm—the power of the Spirit, as Paul termed it. 
In Corinth his own preaching had been in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power that the faith of his converts should not stand in 
the wisdom of men but in the power of God (I Cor. 2:4 f.); the Thes- 
salonians received the gospel not in word only but also in power and 
in the Holy Spirit (I Thess. 1:5 f.); the Galatians had a similar 
experience (Gal. 3:2-5, 14); Paul wished for the Romans an abun- 
dance of the same power and reminded them that “from Jerusalem and 
round about even unto Illyricum” Christ had wrought through him 
in the power of the Holy Spirit (Rom. 15:13, 15-19). To his oppo- 
nents who questioned the genuineness of his apostleship he replied by 
referring to this power mediated to the gentiles through his ministry, 
an undeniable evidence of the grace given him (Gal. 2:9; I Cor. 
3:10; 15:10; II Cor. 12:11-13; Rom. 12:3; Eph. 3:7 f.). 

As would be expected, this contribution to gentile life was inter- 
preted both by Paul and by the gentile Christians in terms of con- 
temporary thinking. For example, a high wave of religious emotion 
seemed to be due to the immediate presence of the deity’s power in 
the individual, and unusual occurrences in connection with these 
experiences were easily looked upon as “miraculous.” Hence Paul 
encouraged the cultivation of “spiritual gifts” (I Thess. 5:19; I Cor. 
14:1, 39) and regarded as of special significance their miraculous 
phases (Gal. 3:5; I Cor. 12:9 f., 28; Rom. 15:19); yet in justice to 
him, who could speak with tongues more than they all, it should be 
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remembered that he preferred to speak five words for the instruction 
of others to speaking ten thousand in a tongue merely for his own 
edification (I Cor. 14:19). He wished all these things to be done 
decently and in order, and to count always for the upbuilding of 
Christian character in the community as a whole (I Cor. 12:3; 14:33, 
40). As Paul interpreted the missionary’s mission, its immediate 
purpose was to give a strong moral and spiritual uplift to the lives of 
the heathen. 

If now it is asked, What is Paul’s attitude toward missions as a 
permanent Christian obligation? we find little to suggest that he 
ever considered this question. So far as we know, he made no plans 
for missionary work beyond his own generation, he did not preach 
missions as a duty for the new convert, nor did he specifically com- 
mand the churches to contribute funds for the support of missionaries. 
In all this there is nothing strange. One who looked for the end of 
the world in his own day could not be expected to plan for future 
generations; but the general principle by which Paul would have 
settled these problems had they arisen is evident. His own activity 
testifies to his belief that world evangelization was a Christian duty 
and his corps of helpers is evidence that he impressed the obligation 
upon others. He took for granted that those who preach the gospel 
should receive support from the churches. True, he boasts that he 
and Barnabas had been known to serve at their own charges (I Cor. 
9:6), but this, for Paul at least, was not an absolute rule if indeed his 
general practice (I Cor. 9:4-14; cf. Gal. 6:6). He had some special 
reasons for his exceptional action in the case of Corinth and it was 
made possible by the contributions he received from Macedonia 
(II Cor. 11:7-9; 12:13). The Philippians had given ready assist- 
ance, sending funds once and again to help Paul in Thessalonica 
as also probably in Achaia. Their rememberance of him continued 
even into the period of his imprisonment (Phil. 4:10-18). By 
example if not by precept Paul proclaims that missionary work is an 
essential Christian duty. 

Jesus’ relation to the missionary idea is much more problematic. 
Not only have we no writings from him, but the New Testament 
reports of his work and teaching were written several years after he 
lived and after the missionary movement had become a matter of 
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actual history. Just how these later developments affected each 
evangelist’s interpretation of Jesus’ words, or indeed affected the 
reports of those through whom the tradition came to the evangelists, 
is now difficult to say. On the basis of such evidence as is now 
available some interpreters have concluded that Jesus anticipated 
gentile missions and enjoined this work upon his disciples. Others 
think the question had no place in Jesus’ thought, while still others 
find him explicitly excluding the gentiles. The gospels, it is true, 
have in general represented his attitude as favorable to the missionary 
enterprise in which the church later found itself engaged, yet he is 
also reported to have said that he was not sent except to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel (Matt. 15:24), that it was not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs (Matt. 15:26; Mark 7:27), 
that holy things should not be given to dogs nor pearls cast before 
swine (Matt. 7:6); and he instructed the Twelve not to go into any 
way of the gentiles or into any city of the Samaritans (Matt. 10:5 f.), 
yet before they had finished their task the end would come (Matt. 
10:23). Also in describing the judgment the gentiles are ignored 
when Jesus says to the Twelve that they are to sit on thrones judging 
“the twelve tribes of Israel” (Matt. 19:28; Luke 22:30). 

A critical examination of the gospel material raises doubts as to 
the reliability of many passages treating this theme. Those making 
Jesus favor the movement as well as those in which he speaks against 
it are often alike open to question. Taking the unfavorable repre- 
sentations first, the advice to withhold precious things from dogs and 
swine cannot with certainty be claimed as a reference to the heathen, 
though they were “dogs” and “swine eaters” in the sight of the 
Jews. The verse occurs in Matthew only and, if a genuine word of 
Jesus, its original connection can no longer be determined. It has 
been suggested that he used it in reference to the keeping of the 
messianic secret (cf. Matt. 16:20), or that he had the persecutors in 
mind (cf. Matt. 10:16f.), or that possibly it reflects later troubles 
with false teachers (cf. Phil. 3:2f.). The exact significance cannot 
now be determined. 

The sending of the Twelve is recorded in the first three gospels 
but is described at much greater length in Matthew than in the others 
(Matt. 9:36—10:42; Mark 6:7-13; Luke g:1-6). In accordance 
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with the first evangelist’s custom of grouping sayings of Jesus topically, 
Mark’s story of the sending of the Twelve, Luke’s account of the 
Seventy, and numerous items recorded in various contexts in the other 
gospels, are here brought together to form a repository of information 
for the instruction of missionary disciples. In Matthew only are the 
Twelve told to confine their efforts to Jews (Matt. 10:5 f.), yet the 
evangelist can scarcely have meant this as a permanent exclusion of 
the heathen else he would not have had Jesus say (in vs. 18) that the 
trials through which the disciples were to pass would issue in a testi- 
mony to the gentiles (cf. also vs. 22). The statement that work in the 
cities of Israel would not be completed until the Son of Man’s coming 
(vs. 23), at least in Matthew’s setting (following vs. 22), needs only 
to signify that the evangelization of the Jews was yet in progress and 
the end was expected before this task would be accomplished. Work 
among gentiles was also in progress and Jewish unbelief was so stub- 
born that the heathen would be evangelized first while the Jews, 
every opportunity having been given them, seemed doomed to rejec- 
tion on account of their persistent unwillingness to accept Jesus as 
Messiah. Hence it sharpened the first evangelist’s point against the 
Jews when he was able to supplement the tradition with vs. 6, show- 
ing that in the first instance Jesus had told his disciples to give their 
undivided attention to Israel. And the insertion of vs. 23 would 
tend to allay any misgivings that the failures of missionary efforts 
among Jews might have aroused. The possibility of these sayings 
having come from Jesus is very doubtful; their late appearance in 
the tradition—they are neither in the Markan source nor in the 
common material of Matthew and Luke—and the apologetic interest 
they are made to serve count against their originality. 

Matthew’s account of the Canaanitish woman is framed to serve a 
similar interest. Mark is evidently the source (Mark 7:24-30; 
Matt. 15:21-28). The Matthean narrative adds (1) “I was not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,”’ (2) “O woman, 
great is thy faith’; (3) omits “Let the children first be filled,’ and 
(4) makes the woman recognize Jesus’ messiahship: “O Lord, thou 
son of David.”’ Each of these touches points in the one direction: the 
gentiles’ ready faith is set over against the Jews’ unbelief in spite of 
their great advantages. Even the account in Mark may be colored 
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by the interest which the incident served in the gentile missionary 
preaching. The commendable feature in the woman’s attitude was 
her readiness to take crumbs from the children’s table, hence the 
praiseworthiness of the heathen’s willingness to accept Christianity 
nothwitstanding its Jewish origin. “It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs” supplies the proper contrast 
for bringing out the merit of the woman’s action. This apologetic 
interest did not exist in Jesus’ day, though it is quite conceivable that 
he should minister to a needy individual in the vicinity of Tyre and 
Sidon. 

On the other hand, not all portions of the gospels making Jesus 
include the gentiles in his outlook are free from the influence of early 
apologetic. One of the early arguments in favor of gentile missions 
was the Jews’ rejection of Christianity (cf. Rom. 11:11), which finally 
became the doctrine of the Jews’ utter exclusion from the kingdom. 
Such an interpretation has been appended by Matthew to the account 
of the healing of the centurion’s servant (Matt. 8:11 f.). A similar 
saying stands in another connection in Luke 13:28-30, but here the 
reference to gentiles as a class in contrast with the Jews is less certain. 
The parables recorded only in Matt. 22:1-14; 24:45—25:46 have 
a similar implication, to which possibly one should add the parable 
of the vineyard (Matt. 21:33-44; Mark 12:1-11; Luke 20:9-18), 
the interpretation appended in Matthew to the parable of the tares 
(Matt. 13:37-43), and the ‘“‘net” (Matt. 13:47-50). These features 
of the tradition need the experiences of the church to give them point. 
The hopelessness of the Jewish mission had not been fully realized in 
Paul’s day (Gal. 2:9; Rom. 11:25-32), nor was it very pronounced 
in Mark’s time; but the writer of Matthew was thoroughly aware 
of the later situation, hence his deliberate efforts to meet it. 

Still other gospel passages bearing on the subject of heathen 
missions have been largely influenced by another special factor in the 
early faith. The return of Jesus was eagerly awaited by the Christians 
at this time, but when would he come? Though no one pretended 
to know the exact date, the New Testament tradition has left several 
answers to this question. According to Acts 3:19-21 the coming 
would take place when the Jews had repented (cf. Matt. 10:23) and 
the times of restoration had arrived. Paul answered: When the 
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gentiles had been given a full opportunity to hear the gospel (Rom. 
11:25) and when the wickedness in Israel had reached a climax 
(Rom. 11:32; II Thess. 2:1-12). Paul saw these two lines of activity 
in progress, so he expected the end soon. The third answer, that of 
the gospels, passed over the Jews and made the conversion of the 
gentiles the sole condition (Mark 13:10; Matt. 24:14; Luke 21:24), 
expecting its fulfilment, however, in the near future (Mark 13:30; 
Matt. 24:34; Luke 21:32). This development of ideas followed 
the experiences through which the church passed. Before Paul the 
evangelization of the Jews was the central missionary interest; during 
Paul’s time work among both Jews and gentiles was prosecuted with 
varying degrees of success; later, especially after the fall of Jerusalem, 
there was less hope of success among Jews and the idea that gentiles 
were to displace Jews in the kingdom became more emphatic. What- 
ever Jesus’ views upon eschatology may have been, it is not probable 
that he represented the third stage in this evolution of missionary 
thought. 

On the whole it seems probable that Jesus never commended 
gentile missions as a “cause” to his disciples. Paul in his struggle 
to justify his work among the heathen does not refer to any approving 
word of Jesus except that which Paul himself received from his con- 
version experience. Peter had been especially “energized” for work 
among the Jews, Paul for work among the gentiles (Gal. 2:7 f.), yet 
even this was not from the earthly Jesus but from the risen Lord 
who appeared first to Peter and lastly to Paul (I Cor. 15:5, 8). 
Paul does say “the Lord ordained that they that proclaim the gospel 
should live of the gospel,” but if this is to be connected with the 
gospel passage “the laborer is worthy of his food” it cannot be taken 
as a direct reference to labor among the heathen. So far as Paul 
knew, or at least so far as he gives any evidence of knowing, Jesus had 
said nothing about world-evangelization. The tradition about 
Peter’s hesitancy in receiving gentiles into Christianity is also quite 
inexplicable if he had previously been the leader of the company that 
was especially commissioned by the risen Jesus to ‘‘make disciples 
of all the nations” (Matt. 28:19; cf. Acts 10:47; 11:17). An early 
extra-canonical tradition states that the apostles, in conformity with 
a command of Jesus, for twelve years after his death preached to Jews 
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and then went to “the world” (cf. Harnack, Chronologie, I, 243 f.). 
This may not be historically accurate information (though Harnack 
thinks it represents the disciples’ action accurately), but in the circles 
where it circulated no command of Jesus for immediate work among 
the nations was accepted as authentic. 

Indeed the gospels, although they arose after gentile missions had 
become firmly established, have little to say of any specific state- 
ments of Jesus directly favoring this work. Matt. 28:19, Luke 
24:47 f., and Acts 1:6-8 contain a definite command, but the trust- 
worthiness of these passages is particularly doubtful. They come 
from the post-resurrection period of Jesus’ teaching, the whole tradi- 
tion of which has been influenced by the ecstatic and theological life of 
the early church. Moreover the commands do not agree in their 
particulars. According to Matthew the disciples received their 
instructions in Galilee (cf. the spurious ending of Mark) while in 
Luke-Acts a differently worded command is given in Jerusalem, with 
no intimation of a previous commission in Galilee. Later phases 
of Christian thinking are also evident: the trinitarian baptismal 
formula of Matthew does not appear in the early references to bap- 
tism in Paul’s letters and in the Book of Acts, and the phraseology of 
Acts 1:6-8 (Luke 24:47 f.)—Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and the 
uttermost part of the earth—is a prefatory summary of the third 
evangelist’s scheme in narrating the apostolic history. 

In the Fourth Gospel Jesus’ views have been very generally 
universalized, so that the conquest of the heathen for Christianity is 
assumed to be an integral part of Jesus’ thinking. The history of 
his career as told here corresponds in its general outlines to the 
missionary activity of the early church. He had given special atten- 
tion to Judea, but the result had been a growing disbelief on the part 
of the Jewish leaders. Samaria however received him more readily 
and he made this the occasion for declaring that while salvation was 
from the Jews the time would come when the national idea would be 
displaced by the true spiritual worship (4:22-24). During Jesus’ 
own lifetime missions to the Jews reached a climax with the last 
great sign, the raising of Lazarus, where Jesus was received by many 
of the common people but rejected by the nation (11:45-53; 12:9-11). 
At this time the Greeks came to him, and he made it the occasion for 
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declaring that the hour of his glorification had arrived when by his 
death he would draw all men unto himself (12:20-32). As his 
mission was universal so was that of the disciples, and an especial 
blessing was pronounced upon those who believed without having 
personally seen Jesus (20:21-23, 29). 

In general the gospels represent the final stages in first-century 
Christianity’s conquest of the heathen world. It was only natural 
for the evangelists to give Jesus their own historical outlook; other- 
wise they would have had little interest in reporting his teaching. 
But these narratives do not lose their value because they have not 
always preserved verbatim the teaching of Jesus. They have a 
significance of their own in their testimony to the early missionary 
idea in post-Pauline times. They show that the missionary con- 
sciousness of early Christianity did not belong to Paul alone but it 
represented the essential spirit of the new religion. 

As for Jesus’ personal views, we cannot on the strength of any 
evidence now available conclude that he pronounced either in favor 
of or in opposition to gentile missions. This was no problem in his 
day, as it was later for his followers; yet the later church, in the 
development of its broader missionary outlook, was certainly not 
going counter to the spirit of Jesus’ own life and teaching. The 
evangelists’ accounts of him, in those portions that seem to be told 
without reference to their own immediate missionary problems, 
imply that he was essentially more genuinely missionary in spirit 
than many of his followers were. Unlimited self-giving service for 
others, the universality of the divine love, and the recognition of 
common human brotherhood were always fundamental religious 
principles with Jesus. Not only may the missionary in modern 
times go to him for inspiration, but he is not truly represented in a 
Christianity that lacks the missionary interest. 
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The period of time and the localities connected with the nineteenth 
and twentieth chapters of Matthew are somewhat uncertain. The 
introductory statement in Matthew (19:2) seems to carry us far back 
from the events mentioned at the close of the journey. Between 
the second and third verses the harmonists would insert Luke’s 
whole account of the Perean ministry (Luke 9:51—18:14) and 
correspondingly Matt. 8:18-22; 11:20-30. Thus Matthew’s intro- 
ductory statement becomes a summary of this portion of Jesus’ 
career and serves also as a transition to another topic, after the manner 
of this evangelist (cf. 4:23-25; 9:35; 14:34-76; 15:29-31). We 
find ourselves among the closing scenes of Jesus’ ministry east of 
the Jordan and the “multitudes” are the people who are making 
their way to the Passover at Jerusalem by way of Jericho. The tone 
of the writer reflects the tragic character of that last journey. 

For an adequate representation we must associate Mark with 
Matthew. The expository and apologetic aim of the latter leads him 
to transfer some of Jesus’ utterances from the circumstances that 
called them forth and gave them their peculiar force, in order to 
insert them into the extended discourses that constitute a striking 
feature of his work. Supplemented by Mark, the record takes on 
rather the appearance of a chronicle. By the help of Mark we gain 
an impressive picture of what happened. The contrast between 
the two writers appears throughout the sections under consideration. 
For example, in the introductory passage Matthew in his undiscrimi- 
nating, matter-of-fact way says, “Great multitudes followed him 
and he healed them,” while Mark, intent on characterizing Jesus’ 
career, says, “Multitudes came together unto him again and, as was 
his wont, he taught them again.’”’ In the account of Jesus blessing 
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the children, Matthew (19:13, 14) merely mentions the facts and 
quotes Jesus’ words, but Mark, seeking to reflect the emotion and 
the tone with which Jesus spoke, says, “ He was moved with indigna- 
tion.” Again, in the case of the rich young ruler, Matthew merely 
says, “One came and said,” and makes no reference to the effect on 
Jesus’ feelings, but Mark indicates the character of the inquirer by 
the picturesque statement, ‘There ran one to him and kneeled to 
him,” and he gives a clue to the purport of the master’s reply, “ Jesus, 
looking upon him, loved him.” Even on account of the contrast, 
Mark’s assistance is indispensable throughout if we hope to under- 
stand Matthew. 

The events themselves furnish a broad study of the conditions: 
the warmth of the public feeling toward Jesus just then, the expect- 
ancy of the common people, the mingling of faith and selfishness 
on the part of the disciples, the beginning of the last bitter conflict 
with the authorities. 

The bringing of the little children to have him “lay his hands 
on them and pray” shows that Jesus had attracted the hopes and 
pious affections of the common people to himself. It was evidently 
a customary action of his but one not hitherto connected with mere 
children; hence the objection of the disciples to what must have 
seemed to them an unnecessary intrusion of a trivial matter, for- 
getting what he had said to them before (18:1 ff.). The action of 
the parents (Luke) may have been simply from the common desire 
for the blessing of a good man upon their children which in ancient 
times was believed to insure the desired good, with the special implica- 
tion in this case that the touch of one who had healed so many might 
preserve them from ill. Possibly too a half-conscious faith in his 
messiahship underlay their action. At any rate the request and the 
warm response it met remind us how unerringly the unsophisticated 
mind of the common people discovers a true friend, while the disciples 
showed that they had failed to enter into the Master’s interest in 
humanity. Jesus’ corrective reply and his hearty compliance with 
the request are not to be used as an indorsement of a formal rite for the 
benefit of children, nor as the warrant for a dogma on the question 
of infant salvation. We are the rather to notice how promptly he 
discovered in the coming of the children a parable of the kingdom; 
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childlikeness, simple-hearted trust, eager hope, untainted love, con- 
stitute its character. If here we insert Mark’s complementary state- 
ment (Mark 10:15; cf. Matt. 18:3)—pride and self-sufficiency debar 
men from the new fellowship—we see how startling and revolutionary 
to men with proud expectations (cf. 20: 20-28) the saying was. 

An equal surprise came a little afterward in the interview with a 
rich young man. Matthew’s “and behold” implies that the new 
event followed closely, while Mark “‘as he was going forth into the 
way” implies that he was just leaving the locality and helps to explain 
the young man’s haste. This narrative is abused and its meaning 
lost when it is worked in the interest of a theory of salvation supposed 
to be Pauline. To treat the young man’s questions as evidence of a 
self-righteous spirit and Jesus’ reply as intended to expose the futility 
of all “good works” and the vanity of the inquirer is to miss the pur- 
port of the story. Jesus had no fixed formula, but dealt with each 
soul according to the need he discerned. Here was a moral, serious- 
minded youth who looked for the kingdom and sought to prepare for 
it by doing the will of God as he understood it. But feeling unsatis- 
fied he sincerely sought new light from the great teacher. Jesus seeing 
in him a possible disciple aimed to deepen his sense of need and open 
to him a new vista of devotion to God. 

The question itself seems to have been common among thoughtful 
Jews at this time, when many supposed the kingdom to be imminent 
(Luke 10:25; cf. Matt. 5:3; Luke 17:20; 19:11), but it lacked the 
deep meaning that it obtained later and probably related only to the 
hoped-for reward of endless existence at a final judgment. Jesus 
put into the question a deeper meaning than the inquirer intended. 
We must follow Mark’s account rather than Matthew’s. The latter, 
with apologetical intent, attempts to remove the stumbling-block 
to faith in Jesus’ sinlessness, of which Mark’s account, with its denial 
on Jesus’ part of any original, independent goodness of his own, 
suggested a doubt. The epithet “good” he transfers from the master 
to the “thing” that was to be done, and instead of the startling 
response, “Why callest thou me good? None is good, save one, that 
is God,”’ we find the insipid utterance, “ Why askest thou me concern- 
ing that which is good? One there is who is good.’ This almost 
conceals the issue. To be called “good” was offensive to Jesus 
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because of his profound consciousness that all human goodness, his 
own included, flows from the only source of all true goodness in God. 
The young man’s thought that goodness was to be acquired by personal 
effort, and, consequently, that Jesus had acquired it in that way 
evinced to Jesus his want of moral insight. It became necessary that 
he should realize the deeper meaning of the question and the far- 
reaching outcome. This deeper meaning of goodness is to be read 
into Jesus’ reference to the commandments of the law and to the “life” 
that was promised in it. But when he perceived that the youth had 
sincerely tried to follow the light and nevertheless felt the gnawing of 
a great want, he made the searching and stirring appeal that tested 
the seeker’s mettle: “Sell all, give it to the poor, follow me.” The 
demand stunned him. His bright and hopeful countenance ‘fell’; 
he could not adopt the life of Jesus’ followers; but his case may not 
have been hopeless, for he was “sorrowful.” 

No sweeping inferences can be drawn from this occurrence as to 
whether Jesus imposed conditions on the “perfect” that were not 
prescribed for ordinary disciples, but it is clear that he admitted no 
possibility of admission to the kingdom for men with divided aims. 
There may be men whose spirit requires peculiar sacrifices, as, for 
example, withdrawal from all pursuits except that of preaching the 
gospel. 

Jesus’ solemn affirmation of the difficulty of a rich man’s entering 
the kingdom, repeated in a form that represents it as impossible, 
caused astonishment because it ran counter to the common Jewish 
view that prosperity was a mark of divine approval. The saying is 
softened in Mark by the explanation that by a rich man is meant one 
who trusts in riches, but the affirmation remains that riches are an 
impediment so great that only God can enable a man to overcome 
it. It is also plain that Jesus felt that in those days the issue was so 
serious that the two were incompatible. The whole story with the 
concluding promise brings vividly before our minds the condition of 
Christians years later when their general acceptance of poverty as a 
necessary outcome of the renunciation of personal ambitions found 
as a counterpoise the hope of unmeasured spiritual gain in the 
imminent final judgment. 

The aphorism about “the first and the last,” with which the account 
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closes, occurs in Luke (13:30) in a different connection and may have 
been a common saying of Jesus. The application cannot be here, as 
it is in Luke, to the Jew and the gentile, but it may point the moral of 
the young man’s case; those who have here superior material and 
spiritual advantages will often in the future age be found inferior. 
Or it may be applied to Peter’s question (vs. 27) about rewards, and 
the ambitions it displayed (cf. 20:20-28). Later disciples might 
surpass them and rise higher in the kingdom. 

The parable that Matthew adds in explanation of the aphorism 
has not a very clear connection with what precedes. Probably it 
represents the state of mind of many Jewish Christians of a later time 
when the end of the world seemed imminent and the question of 
recompenses arose. It is a picture of typical labor conditions in the 
East at the time. The parable is marred when we try to expound it 
in its detail, e.g., when the different hours named are supposed to 
have in each case a specific reference. It is rather to be taken in its 
broad representation of the principle that governs the divine rewards 
in the kingdom. However, the only strict parallel we find to the 
terms of the aphorism is in the reference to the time, those first engaged 
being the last paid and conversely. But this trifling feature is not 
to be emphasized by itself, though it may indicate the householder’s 
higher appreciation of those who went to work without specific con- 
tract, while the bargaining of those first hired and their murmuring 
at the end proved their real inferiority. It becomes, then, a rebuke 
to Peter on account of his inquiry about rewards for renunciation of 
worldly goods: later disciples may rank in equality with the earliest 
and even enjoy a moral priority. 

The parable not only rebukes all self-righteousness and seeking 
of rewards but it also introduces the recognition of the divine preroga- 
tive which often runs counter to conventional ideas of justice and is 
superior to all mere human justice because it makes unconstrained 
goodness, beneficence, supreme: “Is thine eye evil because I am 
good ?”” Here is, perhaps, a glance toward the Pauline doctrine of 
grace. 

The lesson on the worth of pure beneficence received impressive 
application in the three events that occurred just afterward as Jesus 
was nearing the city. He could fitly urge upon his disciples the prin- 
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ciple of self-renunciation because it was soon to be exemplified in 
his own experience. He takes the Twelve apart, whether because 
he must unburden his soul to those who were the best fitted to sym- 
pathize or because he saw that their hearts were filled with carnal 
hopes that must be dispelled before the crisis, and tells them of his 
approaching arrest and execution. Why did he not announce it to 
all? It might have precipitated a bloody conflict with the authorities 
and nullified his purpose in going to Jerusalem. 

Here again Mark’s (10:32 f.) livelier account gives us a richer 
picture of the scene. Matthew gives the substance and instead of 
Mark’s “kill” has the more specific “crucify.” How much the 
report of what Jesus said has been affected by the later recollection of 
the actual facts it is impossible to say, but most certainly not a little. 
The subsequent action of the disciples is in keeping with a less definite 
utterance of Jesus’ premonition. Luke feels the difficulty and offers 
an explanation (18:34). Two things are clear: first, that Jesus was 
fully aware that the opposition of the rulers would issue in his death, 
and was not only conscious that this was the line of obedience for him 
but equally assured that it would turn to his own ultimate triumph; 
second, that his disciples were unable to enter into his feelings fully 
and went on cherishing their vain expectations, which were not alto- 
gether dispelled for years. 

This is shown by the selfish petition of James and John which, 
according to Matthew’s “then,” immediately followed. Matthew 
says that the coveted favor in the kingdom (Mark, “glory”) was 
sought through their mother in an attitude of obeisance. They had 
apparently taken the Master’s words about thrones (19:28) for his 
followers as a description of material reality, and their fancy had 
pictured themselves surrounded by the splendors of regal dignity. 
It was not the puerility but the carnality of their mind that impressed 
Jesus. In spite of their devotion to him these men were almost stran- 
gers to his inner purpose. This low spirituality was common to all the 
disciples, as is shown by the resentment of the others. That this was 
no mere sudden uprising of a subjugated passion but the expression 
of persistent selfishness, seen in its modern form in the ruinous 
hankering after ecclesiastical dignities, is clear. For this spirit they 
had been rebuked before (Matt. 18:1-5; Mark. 8:34-37; Luke 
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9:46-48). Luke mentions this dispute but refers it to the time of 
the supper (Luke 22:24-26). Matthew mentions a later instance 
(23:10-12). 

Jesus traced their error to want of spiritual discernment, and 
by the familiar figure of the cup from which men drink their portion 
(cf. Ps. 16:5; 29:5, etc.)—Mark adds the figure of a baptism—he 
showed them that the chief question was whether they had strength to 
share his approaching sufferings. Their confident “We can,” was, 
let us hope, no mere utterance of carnal confidence but the uprising 
of their deeper nature as once more the strength of the bond between 
him and them flashed on their minds. His own disclaimer of any 
independent authority and the reservation of all honors to his Father’s 
choice followed, and then the impressive lesson of the contrast with 
“gentile” kingdoms. Human estimates of dignity are reversed. 
Of that true dignity that consists in service, amid suffering if need be, 
he counted himself the type (that is if vs. 28 is from Jesus and not the 
evangelist’s comment), and once more speaks of his death as his 
voluntary service for the many. Even here he claims no exclusive 
place for himself, but opens to his followers a way of devotion to 
humanity such as his own. The force of his beautiful words is lost 
when theologians press the figure of a “ransom,” by which he refers 
to the effect of his death and not to a “plan of salvation,” into an argu- 
ment for a salvation-contract. 

As if to illustrate his saying, the healing of Bartimaeus occurs 
almost immediately. The writers differ as to the precise time and 
as to the number of persons healed. Matthew’s account is also 
bare compared with the others, but the lesson is the same: Blindness, 
poverty, filth, rags—too often an object of scorn instead of pity— 
with ears alert, feel hope arise on learning that the Healer is passing. 
The crowd’s apathetic regard for some sort of decorum—perhaps 
the frequency of such sights had made them callous—would have 
suppressed the cry for help. But that lowly Minister is moved. He 
heals the blind man and gains a disciple. It was the Master’s last 
opportunity (notwithstanding 21:14) to answer the cry of human 
helplessness before the great tragedy came, and though the tragedy 
was constantly before him, still the world’s need and not his own was 
in his mind. 
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The importance of the entry into Jerusalem in the eyes of the 
early Christians is shown by the marked attention of all four evangel- 
ists to it. Matthew and Luke have the cleansing of the temple follow 
at once, Mark places it on the next day, and John, in accordance with 
his view that Jesus claimed messiahship from the first, dates it at the 
first visit. Doubtless all four reflect the popular view that Jesus 
intended, in the manner related, to affirm his claims. The whole 
occurrence is viewed as supernatural in origin. Matthew and John 
both refer explicitly to the correspondence with Zechariah’s prophecy, 
and Matthew, strangely missing the Hebrew parallelism, makes it 
appear that both an ass and her foal were used by Jesus. 

The people’s acclaim and their chanting of the 118th psalm show 
that they thought the Kingdom was now coming. Whether they 
thought Jesus was the Messiah or that the “prophet Jesus from 
Nazareth” was to announce the coming, is not quite certain. Why 
did Jesus accept the people’s attentions ? His words referred to above 
show that he knew the outcome and did not fear it. His action was 
a challenge to the Jewish authorities and was interpreted by them 
as such. When he backed it the next day by cleansing the temple 
they were forced to take up the challenge or else submit. Let us 
remember that the synoptists give us no intimation that in manhood 
he had ever seen the temple before. On seeing the profanation of the 
worship in the interest of commercial greed his indignation was instant 
and natural. His forcible protest with the prophetic words of Isaiah 
(Isa. 56:7), joined to Jeremiah’s denunciation of a similar corruption 
(Jer. 7:11), on his lips, made the whole scene, including the shouts 
of the children, ominous of the impending destruction of Judaism 
and prophetic of a purer worship of God in its place. 
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Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by JAmres HAstTINGs. 
Vol. II, Arthur—Bunyan. New York: Scribner, 1910. xxii+ 
gor pages. $7.00. 

A glance through the nine hundred pages of this volume reveals what 
the editor and his collaborateurs have accomplished. They have collected 
and organized the world’s achievements to date in religion and ethics from 
Arthur to Bunyan. They have summarized their achievements concisely, 
and in the main clearly in such English as the various writers could com- 
mand. We might suppose them to have had distinctly in mind several 
classes of persons such as: (1) the general reader of average intelligence 
and equipment; (2) the professional man—especially the clergyman, 
the literary man, and the lawyer—whose range of information must be 
wide and accurate, but easily accessible; (3) the student at the beginning 
of his researches. The volume introduces him to his subject, shows him 
in brief what has already been done, enables him to see where original 
research may begin, and puts him into connection with the best sources of 
information; (4) the scholars and specialists who need for constant refer- 
ence an epitome of knowledge on subjects cognate to their own subjects. 

A more careful examination of numerous articles shows that these 
ends have been reached about as well as possible in our times when things 
are moving so swiftly that knowledge today is sure to be discredited in 
part or in whole tomorrow. Yet in the whirl of events some matters are 
getting settled in broad outlines at least, and the methods according to 
which investigations are to proceed are becoming somewhat sharply defined. 
We accordingly do not believe that this encyclopedia will very soon be 
entirely out of date. 

In our opinion the editor has all in all been fortunate in the selection 
of his helpers. The radical, the conservative, and the via media man 
all appear in his list. But the scholarship and recognized ability of each 
one is not likely to be called in question. The subject with which he deals 
is one which he is competent to treat, and he understands that he is in the 
rather fierce limelight, and this is sufficient to make most men circumspect. 
There are undoubtedly difficulties inherent in this mode of procedure, 
but its alternative of selecting writers substantially agreed in their theories 
would have made the encyclopedia a one-sided affair, and thus, to say the 
least, have deprived it of the highest scientific value. 
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We note, too, with extreme pleasure that the editor has fully acted upon 
the principle at last generally recognized that history is fundamental in 
the procedure of all the great disciplines. Thus each important subject 
appears in the full light of its history. This feature of the method is sure 
to lend additional permanence to the different articles so treated. 

We observe, moreover, that the editor gives us much more than the 
title seems at first sight to promise—An Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
For example we have articles on “Biology,” “Brain and Mind,” ‘“Bio- 
genesis,” ‘‘Atomic Theory.” The article on “Being” is metaphysical, 
and Professor Royce’s article on ‘‘Axioms” is a logical or philosophical 
statement. We are interested at the end when he says: ‘‘Axioms, in the 
language of modern theory, are best defined, neither as certainties nor as 
absolute principles, but as those principles which are used as the first in 
a special theory.” We do not, however, here make an adverse criticism, 
but rather call attention to the infinite vastness of the ramifications of 
religion into all knowledge and to show how incomplete the work would 
have been without such articles as we have mentioned. 

Many of the articles are so long as to make elaborate essays, indeed, in 
some cases, small treatises, embracing the best work of several specialists. 
For example, the article on ‘‘Asceticism” contains approximately 63,000 
words, and is the work of twelve contributors. The subject is handled 
in all its important phases. Or, again, take the article on ‘‘Baptism.” 
It contains more than 60,000 words, and is the co-operative work of nine 
specialists. It discusses ethnic baptism, baptism in the New Testament, 
baptism in the early church, in the later church; baptism among the 
Greeks and Romans, the Hindus, the Mohammedans, the Polynesians, 
and the Teutons. The part that is sure to be most instructive to the 
majority of readers is that on ethnic baptism. This is true because it 
opens up a new continent to the generality of students of the sub- 
ject. Among very many peoples there was a rite similar to baptism 
performed either in infancy or at a later period of life. ‘‘Sometimes that 
likeness is only on the surface; in other cases it extends deeper and the 
pagan rite has also a religious and ethical purpose. The use of water 
in such a ceremony is connected with a more general ceremonial use 
among heathen races as a means of ritual purification.” Water was the 
most natural agency for cleansing and purifying and so water was used 
for the removal of tabu. Water became a safeguard. The animistic theory 
gave life to water. In the Hebrew Scriptures we meet the expression 
“living water.” We also find various beliefs about ‘‘The Water of Life” 
conferring immortality, strength, beauty, or about the fountain of youth, 
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idealized in folk-lore, in many European folk-tales with parallels from 
all stages of barbaric and savage culture. Juvenal satirizes the super- 
stitious Roman for “washing away his sins by dipping his head three times 
in the waters of the Tiber.” In many regions are found striking analogies 
to Christian baptism. And so in a most interesting manner new light 
from a great variety of sources is thrown upon this central ordinance of 
the church. 

If the succeeding volumes hold up to the present standard the completed 
work will go far toward an ideal—unattainable but valuable as an ideal— 
which we have recently seen expressed as follows: 

I am not man till in my single guise 
All that on earth hath ever been is told; 
I must life’s whole experiences hold; 
The race itself I must epitomize. 

The articles on Semitic and Old Testament themes are a prominent 
feature of Vol. II. They occupy about one-eighth of the book, covering about 
112 pages. These include at least twenty separate articles, besides Semitic 
subdivisions of long articles. The range of themes includes geography, 
history, archaeology, religion, and life, both in ancient and in modern times. 
The aim of the editor seems to have been to make each article complete 
in itself. 

The chief writers in this field are L. B. Paton of Hartford, Conn., 
George A. Barton of Bryn Mawr, Pa., D. S. Margoliouth of Oxford, 
Heinrich Zimmern of Leipzig, R. A. Nicholson of Cambridge, D. B. 
MacDonald of Hartford, Alfred Jeremias of Leipzig, F. Ll. Griffith of 
Oxford, George Foucart of Aix en Provence, M. Gaster of London, and 
A. H. Sayce of Oxford. 

The largest and most exhaustive Semitic article is ‘‘Baal, Beel, Bel,” 
by L. B. Paton, covering fifteen pages, and showing a prodigious amount 
of investigation in every branch of Semitic study. The same author writes 
on ‘“‘Ashtart (Ashtoreth) Astarte,”’ about whom classical writers have so 
much to say under the name of “Aphrodite” or ‘‘Venus.”” He also prepared 
the treatment on “‘Atargatis,” earliest evidence of whose worship first 
appears on a coin probably of the early Greek period, and was merely a 
local form of the primitive Semitic goddess Ishtar—Athtar. The next 
longest treatment is ‘“‘Babylonians and Assyrians” by Heinrich Zimmern, 
covering ten and one-half pages. It is a lucid condensation of the principal 
features of the religion of those peoples as revealed through their own 
inscriptions; a most valuable part of the article is the half-page of the best 
literature on the theme. D.S. Margoliouth contributes ‘‘Mohammedan 
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Atheism,”’ and an exhaustive article on “Baghdad.” R. A. Nicholson 
discusses ‘‘Asceticism” among Muslims in six pages, and finds its best 
representatives in Sufiism and the Dervishes. ‘Islamic Baptism” is 
treated by D. B. MacDonald. 

Jewish thought and life are discussed by Moses Gaster, A. E. Suffrin, and 
W. Brandt. ‘‘Bene-Israel” is the title of a five-page article by J. H. Lord 
on a body of Jews of that name found in the Bombay Presidency of India. 
A. H. Sayce writes on “Bull,” and G. A. Barton on “‘Baalzebub,” “‘ Belial,” 
‘‘Abode of the Blest,”’ and ‘‘Semitic and Egyptian Asceticism.”’ 

A rather humorous and discouraging result appears as the conclusion 
of some of the discussions. For example, after a treatment of more than 
two pages of fine print on ‘‘Asceticism (Jewish),” A. E: Suffrin concludes 
that there was no real asceticism among the Jews. G. A. Barton on “‘ Asceti- 
cism (Semitic and Egyptian),” finds no monasticism until Christian times. 
F. L. Griffith on ‘Atheism (Egyptian)” discovers no traces of definite 
atheistic teaching in Egypt. S. Daiches on ‘‘Atheism (Jewish)” tells 
us that Atheism as a system of thought had no place in Judaism. Such 
treatments are verily encyclopedic. 

The articles in this field are eminently thorough and up to date with 
lists of the best literature for exhaustive study. 

The extended articles on ‘‘the Bible” and ‘“‘the Bible in the Church” 
are contributed by two eminent New Testament scholars, William Sanday 
of Oxford, and Ernst von Dobschiitz of Strassburg. These articles together 
cover more than fifty pages, and their elaborate analysis makes consultation 
easy. Professor von Dobschiitz’ paper in particular is one of unusual 
scope and precision. 

J. H. Bernard, of Dublin, writes with much learning on ‘“‘Assumption”’ 
and “Ascension”; and there are good articles on “Athanasius” and 
‘“‘Augustine.” In general the discussions are marked by breadth of view 
and the historical interest. 


Joun W. 
IRA M. PRICE 
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Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism. By Harotp M. WIENER, 
M.A., LL.B., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, London, 
England. Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra, 1909. xiv+239 
pages. $1.50. 

This volume is a collection of different articles which appeared originally 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra during 1908 and 1909. The avowed object of 
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these essays is to disprove the critical analysis of the Pentateuch. This 
the author is confident he has succeeded in accomplishing (cf. p. 2); likewise 
the publishers who designate his work as “‘the coup de grace to the Well- 
hausen critics of the Peutateuch””—‘‘the most damaging indictment of the 
prevalent Higher Criticism that has ever been made.” Inasmuch as the 
documentary theory of the Pentateuch (or more correctly the Hexateuch) 
is so widely accepted by Old Testament scholars, a book with an avowed 
object such as Mr. Wiener’s and with such claims for its success naturally 
challenges attention. But after a careful reading of the book it seems to the 
reviewer that he has signally failed to make good his claim, notwithstanding 
his scholarly ability and skill in manipulating his material. The marked 
partisan spirit which pervades the work gives it the character of a ‘‘plea” 
for the conservative position, rather than a judicial treatment of the whole 
problem. Nor does the spirit of ridicule and detraction which appears so 
frequently help to commend the book to thoughtful minds. One would 
hardly recognize the eminent scholars identified with the critical view 
from this characterization of their investigations: ‘‘the lack of care, 
accuracy, thoroughness, judgment, and impartiality that constitute the 
outstanding features of all the higher critical work” (78). 

Within the scope of this review it is manifestly only possible to touch 
upon some of the more marked defects in the author’s handling of this 
important subject. The great service rendered by the critical view of the 
Hexateuch is the reasonable interpretation which it furnishes of the different 
codes of laws as corresponding to different periods in the history of Israel, 
instead of all being the work of the Mosaic age. The place of Deuteronomy 
occupies a very important place in the critical position. Its date in the 
seventh century is claimed by the critical school to be ‘‘one of the most 
absolutely assured results of biblical criticism” (Budde). Its distinctive 
literary characteristics; the fact that it is permeated in such a marked 
manner by the teaching of the eighth-century prophets; the more developed 
civilization implied in its laws (which are to so large an extent based on the 
older Book of the Covenant), aside from the record of its discovery (II Kings, 
chaps. 22, 23) point clearly to its date, and substantiate the claim that “the 
Israel”’ of Deuteronomy ‘“‘is separated from the Israel of the Exodus by a 
complete social revolution.” But aside from a few pages of his book 
(171-74), and his discussion of the material of Deuteronomy relating to the 
central sanctuary, one looks in vain for such consideration of this book 
as its importance demands. And this is the more striking as the author 
accuses the critics of neglecting to consider all the facts (193). He regards 
it as the work of Moses though acknowledging its discovery in the reign of 
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Josiah (219 f.). In view of the recognized literary methods of the Hebrews, 
one must express surprise to find in a work of the standing of this author 
such references as ‘‘forgers of laws, revelation by literary fraud” (173) as 
applied to the critical position here. Surely the author would not claim 
that the Book of Ecclesiastes was a forgery because Solomon is represented 
as speaking, though all the evidence points conclusively to its date centuries 
later. The explanation which it seems must commend itself here is well 
expressed by Cornill: ‘‘If the author recast a collection of legislation, tradi- 
tionally handed down to him as Mosaic, in the form of a freely composed 
speech of Moses, he only did what all historical writers have done, and to 
speak of his work as a literary fraud is out of the question; indeed Deuter- 
onomy cannot even rightly be described as pseudepigraphic.”’! 

The author holds to the Mosaic authorship of the Priestly law also 
(ie., Exod., chaps. 25-31, 35-40; Leviticus, and the legal material scattered 
through Numbers). But here again a very significant omission is to be 
noted, upon which great emphasis is placed by the critical school, viz., the 
marked distinction between priests and Levites in this code. In it priestly 
offices are limited to descendants of Aaron (Lev. 7:32-34; Num. 18:8-20), 
the Levites being attendants at the sanctuary (Num. 3:6 ff.; 18:2), and 
this relationship is represented as dating from the time of Moses. But 
from Ezek. 44:6 ff. it is clear that the Levites as a class in pre-exilic history 
exercised the priestly prerogatives, and this fact seems recognized in the 
Deuteronomic code, in the common designation, ‘‘the priests, the Levites”’ 
(Deut. 18:1 ff.).. This is one of the important arguments pointing to the 
late date of the priestly code to which he has not even alluded. 

In reference to his explanation of the peculiarities of the priestly code 
being due to the fact that it was designed solely for the priests, and that its 
early date is shown by pre-exilic references to its institutions, it may be said 
that undoubtedly the priestly ritual originally was a matter largely of priestly 
concern, and also that allusion is made to many of the priestly usages in 
pre-exilic literature. This is recognized by the critics (cf. Driver, /ntro- 
duction, 143 f.). But the evidence all goes to prove that the priestly ritual 
originally was much simpler, and that in its present form, as the code was 
promulgated by Ezra and Nehemiah (cf. Neh., chap. 8), it was designed for 
the instruction of the people at large as well as the priests. 

In a word, the view that the Book of the Covenant belongs to early times; 
that Deuteronomy is a revision of the earlier code-as influenced by prophetic 

t Cornill, Old Testament Introduction, 64; cf. Budde, Religion of Israel to the 


Exile, 172; Driver, Introduction, 91; Driver, Deuteronomy, \xi f.; Harper, Deuteronomy, 
30f.; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Il, 368; extra vol., 625, etc. 
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teaching, and that the priestly law is the outgrowth of the conserving 
priestly influence which came to the front in the Exile and early post- 
exilic times, is the view which alone gives a reasonable explanation to the 
different codes of laws and harmonizes with the well-established facts of the 
history of Israel. 

While the division of the narrative material of the Hexateuch into 
sources, corresponding to the legal codes, is an interesting and important 
study, it is subordinate in importance to the phase of the problem just con- 
sidered. And the difficulties which may be connected with the analysis 
in places, real or exaggerated, ought never to be allowed to obscure or 
overshadow the more important values of the critical view, as they have 
in this volume. It is a question how many will care to follow through 
the author’s discussion here in his efforts to disprove the critical position. 
This part covers 147 pages and it is not easy reading. The author’s con- 
tentions can be best answered by consulting some standard Introduction 
or the commentaries, but attention may be called to one significant omis- 
sion which has a very important place in the decision. 

From the first chapter those unfamiliar with the ground would naturally 
infer that the ground upon which the sources up to Exod., chap. 6, were dis- 
tinguished was largely a difference in the use of the divine names. It is 
true that this gave the original clue in the investigation of the problem, and 
still has an important place, but it is only part of the data. Even if the 
author’s contention should be accepted (which is exceedingly doubtful; 
cf. for example the preferences for divine names in different collections 
within the Psalter), that the versions, which show many diversions from 
the Hebrew text in the use of the divine names. are to be preferred, his 
conclusion by no means is established that the grounds for differences of 
sources have been set aside. For in addition to the use of the divine names 

.each source has its characteristic words, phraseology, and theological concep- 
tions which are recognized by all holding the modern view of the Hexateuch. 
This fact has been practically ignored b, this writer. (This statement 
is made notwithstanding what is given on pp. 78 ff., which is most 
superficial and misleading, as can be determined by consulting any good 
Introduction or Bible Dictionary on this point.) On the basis of these 
grounds each source? can as a whole be distinguished clearly in the historical 

2 That is, regarding the prophetic sources (J and E) as one. The separation of 
the two up to Exod., chap. 3, is reasonably clear, After that point candid critics recog- 
nize the uncertainty in many places (cf. Bennett, Century Bible, art. “Exodus,” 28). 
This admission Mr. Wiener has overlooked. It may be added that this distinction 


between J and E is a matter of relative unimportance, The two may for all practical 
purposes be regarded as one. 
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material, having as distinct marks as the writings of Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah have. One could with equal propriety emphasize the points in 
common in any three such writers as those just named and claim unity of 
authorship. 

Another point may be referred to in the author’s treatment of the prob- 
lem. Among those who come in especially for expressions of ridicule and 
contempt (8, 44, 79, 92, etc.) are the redactors, i.e., those who according 
to the critical theory were responsible for welding together the sources in 
the history of the formation of the present Hexateuch. The especial cause 
of the author’s attitude are the various harmonistic changes and adaptations 
which it is claimed were made by these compilers. This is a part of the 
critical theory, it must be admitted, which to those who make only a super- 
ficial survey of the problem may seem largely assumptive. Our author is too 
skilled a lawyer not to turn this to the best possible account in seeking 
to discredit the critical view. But there is a reasonable as well as unreason- 
able way of viewing this matter. Granted that there are different sources, 
then the further question arises whether such changes as are attributed to 
the redactors are within the range of probability. One could scarcely deny 
that this would be likely. Certainly such a conclusion is confirmed by 
what is seen elsewhere in the Old Testament, e.g., the adaptations and 
additions on the part of the Chronicler who used so extensively older 
material. The author would probably not deny this work of the Chronicler. 
What had its origin in the redactor’s work (an exceedingly minor matter 
viewing the problem as a whole) has to be settled on its merits in each 
particular case. 

It is on the basis of the larger and more fundamental considerations 
that the critical theory is to be judged. The author has not presented the 
_ matter in its right perspective. One might agree that the critical view 
in the analysis in places is conjectural; one might agree with some of the 
author’s contentions, but this would not involve the setting-aside of the 
critical theory in its essential features. Its main positions are too well 
established on firm grounds, which are not vitally affected by this book, 
because it has largely ignored them. 


HARLAN CREELMAN 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AUBURN, N.Y. 
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The Odes and Psalms of Solomon. Now First Published from 
the Syriac Version. By J. RENDEL Harris, M.A. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1909. 154+54 pages. 

On January 4, 1909, J. Rendel Harris, the discoverer of the Apology of 
Aristides, identified in a Syriac manuscript in his possession, which he had 
long supposed to be a Psalter, the long-lost Odes of Solomon. With them 
in the manuscript stood the well-known Psalms of Solomon, in a Syriac 
version, the Odes and Psalms being associated here as in the early sticho- 
metries. Dr. Harris prints the Syriac text of Odes and Psalms, with an 
extended introduction, excellent translations, and notes. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that this first English version of the Odes is the work 
of a scholar of so much literary feeling as Dr. Harris. He has nobly 
interpreted these beautiful works of religion. We only regret that the 
editor has given us no index of his work or the Odes. The Odes are highly 
mystical in spirit, and often approach very near to gnostic forms of expres- 
sion. The Syriac seems to be a translation from the Greek. Dr. Harris 
assigns the Odes to the first century of our era, and is inclined to ascribe 
them to a gentile Christian of Palestine. Professor Harnack somewhat 
modifies this view.t He finds in the Odes Jewish psalms of the first 
century which were appropriated by Christians about the beginning of 
the second, being considerably modified at some points to satisfy Christian 
needs. Some of the implications of this view are discussed elsewhere 
in this issue of the Biblical World. As they stand, Professor Harnack 
thinks, the Odes constitute a book of Christian songs, of the early years of 
the second century. A cursory reading of the Odes indeed decidedly con- 
firms this position. Points of resemblance to the Revelation, the Fourth 
Gospel, I Clement, Didache, Ignatius, and Justin appear. The bold and 
original imagery of the Odist is very like that of Ignatius, and a detailed 
comparison of his work with the Apostolic Fathers promises interesting 
results. Occasional allusions to the gospel story appear—the Virgin birth, 
the baptism, the Cross, the descent into Hades—but the writer is too thorough 
a mystic to dwell much upon history. The student of primitive Chris- 
tianity will find much to delight and engross him in this Christian Psalter 
of the time of Pliny and Justin. Ode 29 might almost be the hymn which 
Pliny says the Christians at their early morning meetings used to sing to 
Christ “quasi deo.” Patristic study in particular is indebted afresh to 
Dr. Harris for a new monument of the greatest antiquity and interest. 

EpGar J. GOODSPEED 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
SKINNER, JoHN. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis. [International 
Critical Commentary.] New York: Scribners, 1910. Pp. Ixxxvii+551. $3. 

This is a valuable addition to the English commentaries on Genesis. It brings 
English scholarship on Genesis up to date and constitutes an invaluable source of 
information for every student. The point of view and method are those of historical 
criticism and have been made familiar to English readers by the earlier volumes of 
the series. A review of this book will be given later. 

Curtis, E. L. AND MapsEN, A. A. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Books of Chronicles. [The International Critical Commentary.] New York: 
Scribners, 1910. Pp. xxii+534. $3. 

There has not been an adequate commentary in English on Chronicles since the 
historical method of Bible-study appeared. This volume should therefore receive a 
hearty welcome. A review will follow in due course. 

Kautzscu, E. Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments iibersetzt und herausgegeben. 
Dritte, vollig neu gearbeitete, mit Einleitungen und Erklarungen zu den einzelnen 
Biichern versehene Auflage. Neunzehnte, Zwanzigste und einundzwanzigste 
Lieferung. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. Pp. 193-384. M. 2.40. 

These three parts of the late Professor Kautzsch’s great work contain the latter 
half of the Psalter, translated and edited by Professor Kautzsch; Proverbs and Job, 
by Professor Steuernagel; Song of Songs, by Professor Budde; Ruth, by Professor 


Kautzsch; and Lamentations, by Professor Léhr. The high standard of the preced- 
ing parts is here well sustained. 


ARTICLES 
Driver, S. R. The Method of Studying the Psalter. The Expositor, June, 1910. 
Pp. 507-24. 
Ps. 22 is here interpreted as an illustration of the modern method in Bible-study. 
Dr. Driver concludes that the speaker in the psalm is not David, but the faithful 
Israel, speaking as an individual. 
Marcottoutn, G. Isaiah and Isaianic. /bid., pp. 525-29. 


The writer seeks to explain how so many prophecies not written by Isaiah, the 
son of Amoz, came to be incorporated in the book that bears his name. His solution 
is that Isaiah was the founder of a ‘‘school” of prophets; that the members of this 
“school” constantly studied his writings and consequently became imbued with his 
spirit. Their own productions were naturally preserved along with those of Isaiah 
and probably in the same place, the headquarters of the school. The grouping of them 
all in one book was a natural consequence. 
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BOOKS 


TuHompson, J. M. The Synoptic Gospels Arranged in Parallel Columns. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1910. Pp. xxviii+161. $2.50. 
Mr. Thompson has first printed the English text of Mark in the Revised Version, 
setting in parallel columns all that Matthew and Luke have in common with it. The 
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remaining parts of Matthew follow in their order with their Lukan parallels, and finally 
the non-Markan parts of Luke with their parallels in Matthew. The texts are not 
solidly printed, but are carefully arranged in each column in short clauses, so that 
resemblances and differences are easily caught by the eye. Peculiar material is indicated 
by italics. ‘The general arrangement is not advantageous for historical study, nor is 
it ideal for the study of the synoptic problem, but the detailed division into equated 
clauses, such as Origen used in his Hexapla, will be very helpful to the student of gospel 
relationships. 


DureLt, J. C. V. The Self-Revelation of Our Lord. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; 
New York: Scribner, rg1o. Pp. xxviiit+224. $2 net. 
While this book exhibits in.some respects admirable method and keen discrim- 

ination, its historical criticism is not thoroughgoing enough. Indeed the author seems 

to set out to champion the Christology of the creeds against that of Mark, as 
developed, e.g. by Professor Harnack. A dogmatic point of view thus controls 
what should be a purely historical study. 


STRACK, HERMANN L. Jesus, die Haretiker und die Christen nach den 4ltesten 
Jiidischen Angaben: Texte, Uebersetzung und Erlauterungen. [Schriften des 
Institutum Judaicum in Berlin, No. 37.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. Pp. 88+ 40. 
Great interest attaches to allusions to Jesus in the Jewish Talmud and Midrash. 

These have been collected by Professor Strack, together with the allusions to the Minim, 

and are published in Hebrew and German, with a short introduction, concise notes; 

and an index. 


WEIss, BERNARD. Der Hebrierbrief in zeitgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung. [Texte 
und Untersuchungen, XXXV, 3.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 910. Pp. rro. 

The veteran Professor Weiss seeks by a detailed examination of Hebrews from 
the historical points of view, to determine its date and occasion. He concludes that 
it was written not long before the Fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., and was addressed 
to Jewish Christians in Palestine. The serious difficulties attaching to this position 
are well known. 


Wittson, RoBert N. Medical Men in the Time of Christ. Philadelphia: Sunday 
School Times Co., 1910. Pp. 157. $1 net. 


Much interesting material as to ancient medicine is touched upon in these chapters, 
but with little clear insight or historical sense. Nor has the writer made much use 
of recent literature relating to the subject. 


FLEMMING, JOHANNES, AND HaRNack, ApotFr. Ein Jiidisch-Christliches Psalmbuch 
aus dem ersten Jahrhundert (The Odes of Solomon, now first published from the 
Syriac Version by J. Rendel Harris, 1909). [Texte und Untersuchungen, 
XXXV, 4]. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. Pp. vii+134. 

Dr. Flemming has translated Rendel Harris’ Syriac Odes of Solomon into German, 
and Professor Harnack has supplied an introduction and commented upon them. 
Harris’ positions are for the most part accepted, but Harnack thinks the Odes were 
like the Psalms of Solomon, originally Jewish, and belonged to the first century of our 
era, the Christian touches being added to some of them early in the second century. 
As they stand, they are to be viewed as Christian songs of the early second century; 
in fact, we have in them a hymn book of the early church—a thing of the very greatest 
value and interest. All students of the Odes will be interested in Harnack’s contribu- 
tion to their interpretation. 


Vladimir Makovsky 
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